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DARWIN’S MISTAKE. 


' Nor long ago there was published the reply of the late 
' Charles Darwin to the letter of a German student, J. N. Doedes, 
- dated 1873, which attracted a great deal of attention to his sys- 
"tem of reasoning in his scientific treatises, and very justly. 
2 There is no denying the ability of the celebrated naturalist, the 
© feputed author of the so-called system of evolution. His know- 
© ledge of facts is remarkable; his patient study wonderful; his 
| deductions, while strictly within the limits of natural science or 
| comparative anatomy, most frequently not to be gainsaid. But 
' inthis letter he has given the key to his method, and we have 
| accounted for the extraordinary bound by which he leaped to 
> his conclusion that all animals have a common ancestor and _ that 
| §pecies have evolved one from the other. We use the word 
| extraordinary advisedly, because this proceeding is not in ac- 
' cordance with the sound reasoning that should obtain in the 
| Study of natural facts. He has not reached it by the proper 
q Study and correlation of facts. He noticed the resemblances 
| between the various orders of animal life and guessed at his 
§ conclusion, and that in the very face of facts revealed by the 
/ accurate study of the relation of species among themselves. It 
is a well-known fact that a species maintains itself, propagates 
itself; does not pass into another, though there may be races 
' Comprised under each species; moreover, when violently joined 
' with another species, or rather race of widely differing charac- 
| teristics, hybrids are produced which are not prolific. This is 
ar. Copyright. Rev. I. T. Hecker, 1884, 
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the general, well-known law. So well known is this that to note 
the exceeding fertility of the province of Rieti, in Italy, there is a 
common saying that “zz terra Reatina mula peperit”—a mule 
brought forth there. Yet, in the face of this law, Darwin asserts 
the convertibility of species—makes all one family, with power of 
reproduction among the members of it. And he does this in 
spite of the fact that he can show no link, fossil or other, of any 
such transformation of species. He acknowledges he cannot. 
He puts the question to himself, and says he cannot completely 
answer it. But he immediately tries to answer it, and says his 
fossils of missing links have not yet been found, it is true, but he 
believes that they are buried in submerged continents. On this 
point Dr. Constantine James, in his recent work, Moses and Dar- 
win, of which we shall make frequent use in this article, very 
justly remarks that it is strange the fossils should be found in 
their proper strata, according to time, and yet the intervening 
fossils of Darwinian transformations should nowhere be seen. 
He speaks of Darwin’s use of Lyell’s comparison of the archives 
of nature, and laughingly says that these archives are a very 
strange book, of which every alternate page is wanting. It is 
not necessary to call attention to the numerous following of 
clever men the Darwinian theory has. The names of Huxley, 
Biichner, Haeckel, etc., are too well known. How is it that all 
these brilliant intellects have gone wild over this theory ? 

To us, especially after the letter cited above, the answer is 
easy. Darwin started out with the practical disbelief in a 
Creator. He acknowledges, in this reply, that he knew of no 
proof of the existence of a God, and, this being the case, he 
ignored the Creator entirely. It must be said he was not frank 
in this. He was afraid to say it. He used expressions that mis- 
led many into a conviction that he did believe in a Creator, and 
in this he did a great deal of harm with the incautious. It was 
the fashion to say that Darwin’s disciples were responsible for 
atheistical conclusions, not he. Those who read his first edition 
of the Origin of Specics saw there his statement that animals re- 
ceived “the breath of life.” The expression is Scriptural, and 
naturally was understood in the Scriptural sense of man’s crea- 
tion. He was violently attacked for this by Haeckel, Mlle. 
Clemence Royer, his translator, and others. In his second edi- 
tion he gives up the obnoxious expression, and in an apologetic 
tone says he did not intend to convey the Scriptural meaning, 
but thought the wording well adapted to show our ignorance 
of what really did take place; and that, perhaps, he should have 
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used some otherexpression! What does all this mean, if not that 
Darwin really did start out with a disbelief ina personal God ; 
that he was a pantheist; that his school is pantheistic, and that, 
this being so, he and his are perfectly logical in their assertions ? 
We shall endeavor to show this briefly. 

Any one who starts out with such a principle as the negation 
of a personal God has no other refuge but to attribute to matter 
all the energy that exists and is possible. To him matter becomes 
God. This is the inevitable conclusion of every one who denies 
even one essential attribute of the Divinity. He must, therefore, 
exclude any plan outside of matter itself. Any other procedure 
he is right, from his stand-point, in calling absurd, or, more deli- 
cately, unscientific, as Darwin does in his Descent of Man (c. i. p. 
24, Appleton & Co., 1876). In his mind matter is the only factor, 
an impersonal one, a blind one, developing itself by a law of its own, 
anecessity of its nature. It is the old proposition over again, that 
God develops himself in nature, condemned by the cecumenical 
council of the church. This mode of development, absurd as it 
must be to any believer in God the Creator of all things, is by 
no means unphilosophical in the eyes of Darwin, Biichner, Huxley, 
and Haeckel, with their followers. Matter with them is capable 
of spontaneously evolving itself into all possible forms. Such 
energy belongs to it necessarily. So all things visible have come 
from it. Circumstances surrounding any object are a sufficient 
reason to account for the peculiar development or evolution of 
the matter it contains. The seeds of plants and the ova of ani- 
mals, all come spontaneously from matter, are this natural divinity 
developing or evolving itself ; and therefore we can readily under- 
stand how similarity of parts and progressive development are 
convincing proof that what is has come out of what is similar to 
itand prior to it. Spontaneous generation of the seeds and ova, 
of the germs of all things, ‘first came about; and this impulse 
inherent in matter, continuing in its ever-increasing activity, 
suffices to produce the never-ending work of evolution, one 
species giving origin to the one next in order. 

We pause here for a moment to remark that such evolu- 
tionists are, in making the above assertion, guilty of most un-- 
scientific teaching. They are, moreover, in a dilemma: they 
must so teach from their principles; while, on the other hand, the 
researches of Professors Tyndall and Pasteur, with others, have 
convincingly proved that there is no such thing as spontaneous 
generation. This is the deduction from facts, and all positivists 
must admit that a deduction from carefully-observed facts is a 
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scientific deduction. The pantheistic school, to begin their rea- 
soning, must perforce admit as a postulatum spontaneous genera. 
tion, and science tells us there is no such thing. The result of 
starting out in this way leads a man to construct his theories 
beforehand and adapt his facts to them. Everything that does 
not agree with his ideas is to be swept aside disdainfully as 
unscientific ; for his ideas, logically in keeping with his first prin. 
ciple, pantheism, must necessarily be right. In this view we have 
taken of the system of reasoning of the Darwinian school it is a 
source of great satisfaction to us to have the support of such an 
authority as Agassiz. This distinguished naturalist writes as 
follows: “ Darwin, by the disdain he affects for material proofs 
(apropos of his ‘missing links,’ and supposition of submerged 
continents which contain them), recalls that school of thinkers 
who, taking their inspiration from Schelling, applied his philo- 
sophy to natural history. Then, too, was seen acclaimed a doc. 
trine, ready made, embracing all nature, and offering no other 
guarantee but the infatuation of its authors. I believe Darwin's 
teaching will meet with the same fate which overtook that of this 
sect.” * It must be remembered that Schelling’s philosophy is 
pantheistic, and that the infidel philosophers following in his 
wake threw aside everything that Christianity holds dear, to 
see, later on, their efforts fail and the religion of revelation assert 
a still stronger hold on the human mind. So will it be with the 
pantheistic school of to-day. If nothing else will convert them, 
men of judgment will understand that a system which confounds 
man with the brute creation, takes away free-will and responsi- 
bility, and opens the gate to the free indulgence of passion, 
which in the masses even now is developing in the forms of 
socialism, anarchism, and nihilism, cannot be a sound one; for no 
sound system produces such fruit, and from the fruits one comes 
to know the tree. 

Darwin's system, therefore, has a sin of origin which taints 
it essentially and vitiates his conclusions, as far as they are de- 
duced from his first principle—pantheism. His conclusions, as 
we have already said, when strictly in accord with the sound 
principles of comparative anatomy which made the name of 
Cuvier one that will outlast his, are most worthy of respect and 
evince his undoubted ability. Having, however, unscientifically 
leaped to his conclusion, it is curious to mark how he is domi- 
nated by it in such a way as to draw the very gravest deductions 
from the very weakest grounds, or rather from no ground at 

* Quoted by James, p. 236. 
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all. Let us take, for example, a very important and capital 
instance on which Darwin bases his deduction that man came 
from a fish. 

We are not aware that Darwin lays claim to being a physi- 
ologist. But he supports his views by frequent citations of what 
he thinks favors them, from physiologists of name. In his 
Descent of Man (c. i. pp. 9, 10) he speaks of the similarity of 
the human foetus with that of other animals, and especially with 
that of the fish, and he refers to the branchiz, or gills, of the 
foetus, in which later on are to be seen “the slits on the sides of 
the neck” where the gills were. He gives from Ecker a draw- 
ing of a human embryo at the twenty-fifth day. The impression 
left on the mind of the reader is that here is the convincing 
proof that man came from a fish, for he has gills! The fish/de- 
veloped into an animal with lungs by frequently-repeated acts 
which forced the gills down into the breast, and so the gills 
became lungs! Now, what is the real state of the case? The 
human embryo, in the early stage such as this drawing repre- 
sents, having no attachment by which to draw sustenance from 
the mother, gets its sustenance indirectly from her through the 
medium of the fluid in which it floats. The absorption must 
take place through the arteries, which must come in contact with 
this fluid for such a purpose. Hence the arteries form the 
arches which are in contact with the fluid and therefore neces- 
sarily outermost. When the placental formation takes place, 
then the exposed condition of the arteries is no longer necessary, 
and they recede into the interior of the body, leaving the marks 
where they were exposed in the neck. In the meantime the air- 
passages, entirely distinct from these arteries, begin to form, and, 
coalescing with them so as to be immediately in contact with the 
arteries, which, as it were, come to meet them to be enveloped 
by them, the lungs are formed, useless till birth, because the 
blood circulating in the placenta takes its nutrition entirely by 
exosmosis from the blood of the mother. Huxley and Haeckel 
could easily have seen this and understood it; they could have 
comprehended that an accidental resemblance of the arteries, dis- 
posed as above, to the gills of a fish in the embryo did not 
constitute them essentially the same thing, inasmuch as the 
gills are for breathing, while these arterial arches are for nutri- 
tion. That accidental resemblance came from both the fish 
and the foetus floating independently in the fluid from which 
they draw what they need—the fish the oxygen required for 
the blood, the foetus the oxygenized matter from the mother 
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for nutrition. The condition of the foetus is temporary and tran. 
sient, and in no way can such a thing as gills be made out. The 
gills are a permanent, essential organism of the fish, made to live 
and die in the water from which it draws oxygen; the arterial 
arches of the foetus, on the other hand, have only an accidental, 
temporary exposure of the vessels to the circumambient fluid, 
and they are not gills, nor, being gills, do they become lungs 
by being forcibly driven back into the body—a really strange 
idea. Still, this makes no difference with our evolutionist. All 
species came from prior ones, therefore the foetus bears the mark 
of gills—there is the proof! Instead of his having a proof of his 
theory, Darwin has only furnished a proof of the unscientific 
reasoning into which his preconceived theory has betrayed him.* 

To cite one more instance of this precipitate way of draw- 
ing conclusions, we mention his argument drawn from rudi- 
ments. Now, we do not believe we risk anything in saying 
that no proof of transformatiog of species can be drawn from 
the existence of rudimentary bones, muscles, or organs. The 
type of animal life is more or less one. To sustain and devel- 
op it certain tissues have been created, and the beginning and 
growth of these tissues depend on /ife, they will not develop 
without life. What life is we shall see further on. The 
fact stands that life is what makes’ tissues begin, evolve, and 
perfect themselves from inert matter. Take, says Dr. James, 
phosphate of lime. What more incapable of self-development as 
you look at it? Let life once begin its action, and forthwith 
you see the fish form from it its fins, marvellous in their beauty 
and adaptation; the various animals their bones, hoofs, horns, 
claws ; man his body’s frame of bone. Now, whatever tissues are 
needed for the body the mysterious agency of life takes, and 
the development of the tissue depends on the circumstances 
of the animal. They will be fully developed or rudimentary 
according to these circumstances. Accidental circumstances 

* We had written the above, when, consulting a professor oftstanding, we learned what it 
never would have entered into our mind to suspect Darwin of being ignorant of—that the most 
weighty physiologists and authorities in this matter have rejected entirely the theory of these 
arterial arches being gills, and therefore the name branchiz isa misnomer, They tell us that 
from the very first the nutrition of the foetus is from the mother, through the filaments which 
mediately or immediately come in contact with her blood. Such is the teaching of Em. Bailly 
in the Dictionnaire de Médecine, etc., and also of A, Kélliker in his most valuable work on 
embryology. ‘These writings are those of experts in the matters of science they treat of, and no 
one in the medical profession can gainsay the weight of their authority. What are we to say of 
Darwin, with such evidence on the other side, building up a most momentous theory with 
results of the very gravest import? It is certainly not the mark of wisdom to make grave 
assertions on the lightest foundation ; and in this matter the part played by Charles Darwin is 
not happy. 
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may cause hypertrophy, or fuller development, such as irritation, 
which determines a flow of blood to the part, greater nutrition 
therefore, and growth of teeth, hair, or bones, where only 
the possibility of their production existed. On, the other 
hand, quiet or disuse determines a less flow of blood, conse- 
quently less nutrition, less growth, atrophy or reduction to 
the condition of a rudiment. As all these tissues are more 
or less alike in all animals, it is to be expected that rudiments 
should exist, as not all animals call their tissues into play 
equally. Nature seems to abound in precautions, so that 
these rudiments sometimes come into play in a very curious 
and often very important manner. It is wonderful to see how 
nature will at once adapt itself to a changed condition, and what 
is rudimentary will not unfrequently, to compensate, develop 
fully in a most extraordinary way. Even in some of the pre- 
historic animals of vast proportions there are to be found 
teeth hidden in the gums, though the other teeth have not 
fallen out as yet. Darwin makes an excellent remark (p. 61, 
Descent of Man): “1 am convinced, from the light gained 
within the past few years, that very many structures that now 
appear to us uscless will hereafter be proved to be useful.” 
We think we are justified in applying this remark to rudiments ; 
may not rudiments which are considered by his school to be 
useless and only signs of descent from other species be hereafter 
proved to be providentially useful, at least in certain contin- 
gencies? It seems to us exceedingly probable, and that there- 
fore the argument from rudiments in favor of transformation 
of species is not only a weak one, but unfounded, a piece of 
mere conjecture.* 

The work of Dr. Constantine James, Moses and Darwin, 
to which we have referred, is one of decided merit and bears 
evidence of great research. The writer is a French physician, 
and was formerly a co-worker and assistant of the celebrated 
Magendie, whose brilliant success in studies of physiology and 
comparative anatomy gained him deservedly a world-wide repu- 
tation. His efforts are-all devoted to showing the baseless na- 

* Darwin, p. 61, Descent of Man, acknowledges he ‘perhaps [in his Origin of Spectes 
prior to the fifth edition] attributed too much to the action of natural selection or the 
survival of the fittest.” He ‘‘didnot formerly consider the existence of structures, which as 
far as we can judge at present are neither beneficial nor injurious ; and this I believe to be 
one of the greatest oversights as yet detected in my work. I may be permitted to say, as 
some excuse, that J had two distinct objects in view ; FIRSTLY TO SHOW THAT SPECIES HAD NOT 
_ BEENSEPARATELY CREATED, AND, SECONDLY, THAT NATURAL SELECTION HAD BEEN THE CHIEF 
AGENT OF CHANGE”’! Preconceived notions appear to have led to this result of unscientific 
reasoning. 
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ture of the theories of Darwin on the origin of species and on 
the descent of man. His work is accompanied by a brief of the 
late venerated pontiff, Pius IX., which is more than usually 
liberal in tqrms of commendation and of congratulation, as well 
as of condemnation of the absurd “dreams” which Dr. James 
undertakes to refute in the name of true science. Such words 
are grave and impressive, for they are not uttered at hap-hazard; 
without being intended to contain any “ infallible judgment,” they 
are the words of authoritative decision based on the views of in- 
telligent and learned men employed by the Sovereign Pontiff to 
expedite such letters for him; and for this reason they mean a 
great deal. 

It is the fashion to look on anything English, and perhaps 
American, in the way of scientific investigation and critical 
judgment as of supereminent value, and to rank with these 
the Germans who agree with them. With all due respect we 
beg to be regarded as not sharing this opinion. One of the 
reasons why we do not share it is because a clever Englishmaa 
has taught us otherwise. Something over two hundred years 
ago a learned and able English writer who knew what he was 
saying, by name Thirlby, editing an edition of the works of St. 
Justin, martyr and philosopher, wrote as follows: “The art of 
judging and critically discerning the value of facts and of docu- 
ments, of determining what is genuine and to be received, and 
what is false and to be rejected, is a most difficult one. Not 
many among us succeed in it. In France more have been suc- 
cessful. In Italy, where ‘fervescente sole coalescit ingenium’— 
the heat of the sun, that is, seems to force the intellect—those who 
have succeeded are still more numerous.” The two hundred 
years and more which have gone by since Thirlby wrote have 
not changed the Italian mind. The Ausonian Peninsula can 
boast of great writers still, of that calm and judicial temperament 
so valuable, yet so little appreciated except by the learned. At 
this moment there is no man in Europe who ranks higher in 
this respect than the distinguished Roman, Giovanni Baptista De 
Rossi, whose word is listened to with the utmost deference by 
men of learning in all matters of antiquity requiring critical ex- 
amination. It is precisely this character of calmness, of exclu- 
sion of all preconceived notions, of weighing well all facts before 
coming to a conclusion, which distinguishes the real man of 
science from the superficial lecturer, half-learned and full of pre- 
conceived notions. The man whg is to be trusted is the one 
who realizes the extent of what he does not know; and only a 
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truly learned man, one who has studied and appreciated the dif- 
ficulties of the matter he has in hand, can be said to belong to 
this category. Such a man can be relied on with confidence 
when he gives evidence of not being under the influence of a 
preconceived idea, than which no idol is more fatal to his use- 
fulness. We have referred to an Italian as an example of the 
frame of mind so necessary for the discovery of truth, Among 
the French, also a Latin nation, we have Barthélemy de St. 
Hilaire, Quatrefages—both cited by James—and Pasteur and Moi- 
gno, men of world-wide reputation in their respective spheres. 
It strikes us as injudicious, therefore, to look only at the Ameri- 
can or the English or the German side of a question, espe- 
cially when in all those nations there is a larger contingent on 
the other side, and not to take into consideration what may be 
said by able men of France, of Italy, and of Spain, particularly 
when, in the judgment of a critical scholar of English nationality, 
those latter nations are especially prolific in that very kind of 
intellectual ability so useful and so necessary for the discovery of 
truth. 

Although the author of the book we have referred to indulges 
from time to time in the sarcasm and ridicule which, we must 
confess, spring naturally from such a theme as the learned 
English naturalist has made so prominent, Dr. Constantine James 
writes as a scholar and man of science, as he is. Thus, for ex- 
ample, page 249, he says: “ Darwin establishes as the basis of 
his system that there is not only question of a simple modifica- 
tion of species, but of their radical transformation. Thus from 
the larva a fish is produced ; from a fish a reptile; from a reptile 
a bird; from a bird a mammal; whence results the unheard-of 
phenomenon that each of these metamorphoses brings with it a 
complete renewal of the solid and liquid parts. I said that the 
solid and liquid parts must be completely renewed. As for the 
solid parts, the thing is evident. It is enough to recall the fact 
that the bone and flesh of one animal differ essentially from the 
bone and flesh of another. The differences do not consist only 
in the disposition of the cellules and in the arrangement of the 
fibres; the microscope reveals a difference in the woof, so to 
speak, of the organs. Every animal, therefore, to pass from one 
species to another, must perforce lose its proper material or- 
ganization to take on that of the species into which it is trans- 
formed. So much for the solid parts. As for those that are 
liquid there is not less evidence. Let us take the blood, for ex- 
ample. It is well known that the blood is not a homogeneous 
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fluid, but that it contains in suspension myriads of little bodies 
knownas ‘globules.’ I could not give a better idea of them than 
by comparing them to the little golden flakes which float in the 
brandy of Dantzig. These globules are fitted, in volume and 
form, to the diameter of the extremely small vessels they must 
go through. Lenticular in men, elliptical in birds, ovoid in frogs, 
they vary according to the species. They will, therefore, vary 
each time the species changes. This enables us to understand 
why, in the operation of transfusion of blood recently again re- 
sorted to, there cannot be injected into the veins of a man any 
but human blood, under penalty of causing the gravest disorders 
in the circulation, owing to the stopping of the globules in the 
capillary vessels.” We ask: Are we to accept such extraordinary 
changes and revolutions on the faith of a theorist who has not 
proved his theory ? 

At page 253 Dr. James begins an interesting chapter on 
Hervey’s celebrated axiom, “omne vivum ab ovo”—every 
living being comes from an egg. He continues: “ But that egg, 
as long as it is only a germ, represents only a colorless globule, 
inert, and without determinate characteristics ; however skilful 
you may be in handling the microscope, you will never be able 
to distinguish the germ of a bird from that of a fish or from 
that of a mammal. From that period, the manner in which 
the organs gradually come out of a mass apparently homogene- 
ous; the changes, the complications, the relations, the functions 
which are established at every new phase; the manner in which 
finally the young animal takes on his form and definitive struc- 
ture to become a new and independent being, prove that there 
is in the egg a very extraordinary something which differs from 
its material composition, and which is very extraordinary in its 
nature, and is due to the pre-existing action of an organizing 
spirit. Whence we are to conclude that every animal bears in 
itself the principle of its own individuality.” Or, to speak more 
clearly in the language of strict philosophy, every animal has a 
form—that is, a principle in virtue of which a thing is actually 
what it is. This form is the substantial form of St. Thomas. 
Thus a human body is a body in virtue of the substantial form, 
the soul, which it has. It is this soul which united to matter de- 
termines the development of that matter into what becomes the 
human body. This is the “ breath of life” of a body; this, with 
the development it determines, is life. Each animal and each or- 

ganized living plant has its own form or determining simple 
essence, varying in grade of excellence, till we come to what 
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is called inert matter, which seems to act merely by general laws 
exterior to it or inherent in it—crystallization, endosmosis, exos- 
mosis, expansion or contraction, chemical combination or chemi- 
cal decomposition. To ‘matter thus acted on, without power of 
self-movement, we may, by comparison with higher organiza- 
tions, attribute a form, but the wording in this ease, it seems 
to us, would be more figurative than exact. It is the First 
Cause which wills the laws in every instance; but his action, 
if we may so speak, is more immediate in the case of inert mat- 
ter than in the development of living, organized matter, though 
that action in this latter case is of a nobler grade, requiring 
greater exercise of creative power, inasmuch as the form is 
created directly to make use of general laws and thus deter- 
mine the development of the matter it needs to constitute with 
it a composite unity. To make a further application of this 
theory of forms, upon which depends the development of mat- 
ter, we say that each animal has its own proper form, which 
is simple in its nature or essence, and not compound or mate- 
rial. This being so, this simple form or essence cannot change 
into another; it either exists as it is or is annihilated, ceasing 
to exist at all. It follows, therefore, that one species which 
owes its existence to its form cannot change into another; but 
if a species essentially differing from another is to arise, a new 
form must be created. Whether this can be done by the new 
form being made to take on the qualities of a preceding form, 
plus what is in it distinctively essential, seems to bea disputed 
question, as we find some ‘fvriters, who hold to revelation, re- 
ferring to a possibility of a perfected species being raised toa 
higher grade by the creation of a higher form for it. Thus 
Professor St. George Mivart, in his recent article in the Cathe- 
lic Quarterly, January number, 1884, thinks it not untenable to 
teach that this actually took place with regard to man, and that, 
when the evolution of species had reached the desired perfec- 
tion, the Creator infused the nobler form, the soul of man, into 
the species so perfected, and, doing it only to one pair, thus 
made the whole race of mankind of one man and of one wo- 
man. We confess, however, we are not convinced of the truth 


‘of the position; for the facts we have already given—the ab- 


sence of the missing link in the chain of development, the im- 
possibility of breeding a different species from a pre-existing 
one, the sterility of hybrids, etc.—seem to us to make such a 
position very unsafe as a scientific theory. It is certainly sim- 
pler, safer, and, we think, sounder to say that a personal God, 
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creating matter, gave it the forms he wished it to have; and 
having first the noblest of all in his mind—that of man—made 
the other forms partake, in varied degree, of the excellence 
of that form, first in his intention, though ultimate in reali. 
zation, beginning with the simpler form of animal life and by 
successive stt¢ps reaching the most complicated, that which 
immediately precedes man. In this theory there is no need of 
the missing bond of development, and the sterility of hybrids 
and of differing species among themselves is explained; for in 
the case of communication between differing species the form 
is not created, while in the case of hybrids the action of the 
form is hampered by the physical state in which it finds itself, 
it being not essentially but functionally rendered incompetent 
to produce an animal organization like to its own, the reason 
being that the Creator has made no provision for such a state 
of things. 

In conclusion we think it well to state that what we have 
written on the present subject we have given as a matter of in- 
dividual opinion; and we hereby disclaim any intention of repre. 
senting any other than ourselves. 





THE NEW FLAGELLANTS. 
A PHASE OF NEW-MEXICAN LIFE. 


SOME time since a writer in the Gentleman's Magazine made 
quite a vigorous onslaught on some of our pet phrases, and he 
seemed to single out with special acrimony that one about his- 
tory repeating itself. This is to be regretted, the phrase was so 
convenient, it conveyed to one’s hearers so succinctly the de. 
sirable impression of one’s wealth of historical knowledge and 
powers of historical criticism. But now all that is over. The 
anonymous writer I refer to says it is all a mistake—or worse— 
to think that history repeats itself, and that any one who says so 
is but risking his reputation for good sense. I do not, of course, 
presume to dispute this judgment; I am quite satisfied that no 
one would set up his tripod in the Gentleman’s Magazine, an 
oracle with authority so Delphic and distinctness of meaning so 
very un-Delphic, if he were not eminently well qualified for so 
‘doing. For my part, I now hold religiously that, whatever else 
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history may do, it does never repeat itself. But still there are 
times when one is tempted to think otherwise ; and if in the pre- 
sent instance the writer seems to yield somewhat to the tempta- 
tion, the weakness, he trusts, will be pardonable. For here in 
New Mexico we are not supposed to be over-gifted with critical 
acumen, and when we chance upon scenes much the same as 
others that were enacted in the middle ages and proceeding 
from very similar causes, we are apt to use the obnoxious 
phrase. 

But the middle ages! Quid Athenis et Hierosolymis ? What 
have the middle ages to do with the United States? Surely 
the United States—this land of the railway and the telegraph, 
this typical country of our advanced civilization—should be the 
last place in the world in which one would think of looking for a 
repetition of medizval practices, and of habits of thought suppos- 
ed to be peculiarly medizval. But, nevertheless, here they are. 
In this little-known and less understood corner of the United 
States, New Mexico, we have the thirteenth century, with much 
of its good and much, too, of its evil, face to face with the nine- 
teenth. Much of its good is here that has elsewhere grown 
rather unfashionable—the filial dependence, the reverence for 
parental authority, the fervid Spanish faith, and a certain spirit- 
ual way of viewing things that contrasts oddly and not quite 
unfavorably with our too common dollar-and-cent criteria. On 
the other hand, there is a great want of energy in the right direc- 
tion, and while some of our good citizens hold life—other peo- 
ple’s life—altogether too cheaply for comfort, there are others 
whose primitive disregard for forms of law strongly recalls me- 
dizval ways of meting out justice. 

Then, to go on with the parallel, there are sheep-lords here 
and cattle-lords who, so far at least as their immense land pos- 
sessions go, might well do duty as the old barons, while the 
cow-boys, without any limitation whatever, would make admi- 
rable Free Companions, and in our Penitentes we have the Fla- 
gellants.* 

For the cow-boys and lynching-parties, and other such 
amenities of New-Mexican life, I was prepared; but I did not 
expect to find a repetition of the penance-doing extraordinary by 
which the Flagellants have secured their little niche in history. 
This was novel to me, and as it will be so, I think, for most peo- 


* It should be remembered that the iynchers and the cow-boys, who fill so satisfactorily the 
place of the dispossessed Apaches and Navajos, are rarely Mexicans; in nearly every case they 
are products of our own American civilization, 
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ple outside New Mexico, a few words about it and the people 
who distinguish themselves by the practice of it may not be un. 
interesting. j 

The first trace I had of these people was in February of last 
year while riding along a mountain-road some distance from Las 
Vegas. A dismal-looking road it is at the best of times; but in 
winter it is particularly cheerless. The undulating country that 
stretches away to the right is perfectly bare; the monotony of 
its barrenness was at that time unbroken by tree or shrub or 
any sign of life; even that ubiquitous New-Mexican nuisance, the 
barbed-wire fence, was absent. On the left the view was drearier 
still; for at the place I speak of the road runs near the Cafion of 
the Pecos. This cafion is about three hundred feet wide here 
and four hundred deep. These figures may not be very correct 
—one cannot be too Dantesque in measuring such uncanny 
places—but, apart from width and depth, I can answer for it 
that, what with its steep descents and overhanging precipices, 
its sides rent and furrowed and bespread with huge boulders 
and _ broken rock, it is as savage a place as even a tourist could 
wish to see. 

Just at the head of one of these break-neck descents into the 
cafion I noticed a peculiar-looking house, an ugly adobe build- 
ing—not peculiar in ¢haz, but in being ornamented with crosses 
painted on the doors and close-shut windows, and having a rude 
wooden cross set up on the roof. I rode over to examine it 
more closely, thinking it might be a chapel; but I could make 
nothing of it until an old Mexican who came jogging along on 
his donkey told me it was a morada (lodge) of the Penitentes. 

This mystified me still more, so he explained that the Peni 
tentes are a set of people who make penance the chief end of man, 
and that this was one of the houses in which they hold their 
lugubrious assemblages. 

What I gathered from him then, and what I learned after- 
wards, about the origin and aim of these Penitentes recalled to 
me very forcibly the Flagellants, and made me, I confess, use 
that never very brilliant and now altogether objectionable 
phrase about history and its repetitions. But certainly they 
do resemble each other very much. The Flagellants, as every 
one knows, were a widely-spread sect that flourished in Ger- 
many and the south of Europe during the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. They owed their rise in some measure to the 
circumstances of that period—one of the gloomiest of the 
middle ages. For, to say nothing of private crime and dis- 
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order, there were wars and rumors of wars, plagues and famines 
which succeeded each other so rapidly that it would be strange 
if men—especially the susceptible natives of southern Europe— 
were not profoundly impressed thereby. They were so; but 
the impressions were by no means uniform in kind. The skull 
on the banquet-table of Lucullus was much the same, was 
quite as ghastly, as the one St. Jerome used to contemplate in 
his cave, but the impression it made on Lucullus and _ his 
guests was very different from the impression his made on St. 
Jerome. So with this shadow of death that was then deepen- 
ing and lengthening over Europe. To some its only significance 
was that time—the time for pleasure—is short and fleeting, and 
while it lasts man should make the most of it, 


“ For who knoweth 
What thing cometh after death?” 


And so they gave themselves up to riot and indulgence un- 
til the spread of libertinism became something appalling. Of 
this class the extreme representatives were the Dancers, who re- 
solved, with commendable philosophy, to “dance the ills of life 
away.” They succeeded in part—they danced themselves off 
this mortal scene, but not, unfortunately, before other people 
had become so infected with their disease that the laborious 
amusement developed into a sort of nervous epidemic that at 
last had to be suppressed by force. 

The other class believed that these calamities had been sent 
as punishment for sin; some even thought that the end of all 
things was near and these visitations were the shadow of the 
coming event; but they all agreed that the wisest thing was to 
do penance and reform their lives. Of these the extreme repre- 
sentatives were the Flagellants. 1 have not heard of any organ- 
ized successors to the Dancers, but the Flagellants, I think, have 
their lineal descendants in the Penitentes of New Mexico. 

Let us put them side by side for a moment and see how far 
the resemblance goes. The Flagellants were founded’ by saintly 
men for an end entirely praiseworthy—the reformation of morals, 
with legitimate penance as a means thereto—but when their 
founders died they began to regard those penitential practices, 
not as a means to the end, but as the end itself; not as the medi- 
cine they are, but as the very food of the soul. In consequence 
they went to the greatest extremes; and some, as was inevitable, 
fell into the opposite excesses, while others made a fetich of their 
Sangrado-method of sin-cancelling and held to it as the one thing 
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necessary. Their public exhibitions became revolting and ludi. 
crous; they brought discredit on religion, and did more harm 
than they could ever have done good ; and when ordered to de- 
sist from those extravagances they became contumacious and vio. 
lent, and refused to obey, and in consequence were condemned 
by several popes and finally disappeared altogether as a sect. 

In like manner our Penitentes were founded by the Francis. 
can friars, the first missionaries of New Mexico, holy and self. 
sacrificing men, who chose this means of penance as one ad- 
mirably adapted to the genius of the people—for the purposes of 
satisfying for their own shortcomings and of putting them into 
intelligent sympathy with the Passion of Christ. But the Fran. 
ciscans were expelled in 1825. The enlightened government of 
Mexico, that tolerates scoundrelism and sets a premium on blas. 
phemy, denies men—especially if they have property that is de. 
sirable for government uses,—denies them the right to use their 
personal freedom in the highest and holiest way that a man can 
use it, in binding themselves to poverty and chastity and obe- 
dience, so that they may serve God more perfectly and do more 
good to their fellow-men. Callow republicans in all nations 
seem to havea fancy for making this a crime. It was the crime 
of the Franciscans, for which they were expelled from Mexican 
territory, and their reductions in California and missions in 
Old and New Mexico were given over to the lupine mercies of 
the government officials. The history of what followed is little 
different from the history of all such triumphs of might over 
right, where the gloom of apparent failure is relieved and made 
almost bright by the heroism of those who have failed ; but here 
we are concerned only with the effect the expulsion of the Fran- 
ciscans had on people they had been guiding. 

The apostolic labors of the present Archbishop of Santa Fé, 
which have been so fruitful for New Mexico, did not begin 
until 1837, and in the meanwhile there was time for the good 
customs the Franciscans had introduced to degenerate into the 
barbarous practices at present in vogue. The isolation and 
primitive condition of the peopie has also conduced to this. 
And, besides, there has been always a scarcity of priests; for 
though there are here so many zealous men of the race to which 
America owes so much, who have exiled themselves from France 
for the sake of this people and have done wonders among them, 
still many more are needed for a population that is scattered 
over an extent of territory greater than New York and Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey together. 
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Like the Flagellants, also, these descendants of theirs have 
had their own wars and their plagues; and like them, too, many 
came to regard penance, not as the supplementary and medial 
thing it is, but as the only coin current for discharging all debts 
of the world to come. They dispensed—many of them—with 
confession altogether, and calculated to a nicety by just how 
much scourging every Holy Week a year’s peccadilloes—neither 
few nor light, says rumor—could be paid for. For this, ordinary 
flagellations of course would not do. So they set about de- 
vising unusual kinds of torture whose ingenuity throws quite in 
the shade all the results of Hindoo inventive talent in the same 
line. 

Upon this followed the third stage of likeness to their me- 
dieval prototypes. Their theatrical processions and floggings 
and crucifixions were condemned by the clergy, and their whole 
system was discountenanced, especially as it became in many 
places (and could everywhere become easily) a machine of un- 
scrupulous politicians. There is living not far from where I 
write a foreigner, who years ago settled—as the bee settles— 
hereabouts. He became a Catholic and Mexicanis ipsis Mext- 
canior, and a Penitente of the most fakir-like type, and it was all 
a cleverly-laid scheme for getting a high political office. His 
reputation for holiness—measured by the force with which he 
laid on the scourge in public—was great; he became Hermano 
Mayor, a \eader in Israel; and when the time for office-getting ° 
came about he had only modestly to intimate that the place he 
coveted would not be unacceptable to him, and lo! the numbers 
and influence of his admiring co-disciplinants bore him, as ona 
tidal wave, into the haven of his desires. Once in office, as may 
easily be guessed, his lamp of zeal began to flicker suspiciously 
and grow dim, and at last, to the great scandal of the faithful, it 
went out altogether. This is a comparatively harmless instance ; 
sometimes the results of brotherhood amongst these people are 
more serious. For example, in places where they are numerous, 
if one of them commit a crime against another who is not a 
Penitente, it is almost impossible to secure his conviction; judge 
and jury are either Penitentes themselves or under the influence 
of the society. On the other hand, it is never difficult in these 
places (and they are by no means few) for a Penitente to revenge 
himself on some personal enemy, provided the latter be not one 
of the initiated. 

For the settlement of disputes among themselves each morada 
resolves itself into a sort of Vehmgericht, before which all of- 
VOL, XXXIX,—20 
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fenders are tried and by which they are punished. The Penitente 
is certainly happy ‘in his tribunal. It dispenses him from the 
necessity ordinary people are under of having recourse to some 
higher court, spiritual or civil; for this tribunal will take cog- 
nizance of any offence whatever, no matter whether against the 
civil law or the Decalogue, and will judge the offence and punish 
the offender with a firmness and swiftness that it would be 
pleasant to see transferred to the methods of courts more legiti- 
mate. The punishment for certain offences is accompanied by 
impressive ceremonies. The culprit, after he has been judged 
and found guilty, is cited to appear before the fraternity on an 
appointed night. 

When he comes to the door of the morada he is forbidden to 
enter until he has stripped himself to the waist and presented 
himself in sufficiently penitential style. He does so, and then, 
kneeling on the threshold, again craves permission to enter. It 
is granted, and he comes in on his knees, to find himself at the 
bottom of two rows of the brethren, who stand in silence waiting 
for him. The guilty man advances, always on his knees, to the 
nearest one, and, prostrating himself, confesses his fault and asks 
pardon, and so remains until the other absolves him in the con- 
secrated formula: “ De mi, estas perdonado ; Dios te perdone "— 
“For my part, I forgive you; may God forgive you.” He then 
turns to the first one of the other row, and, prostrating himself 
as before, repeats the confession and receives the same absolution. 
And so he goes from one to the other until he has been absolved 
by every Penitente except the Hermano Corregidor (Brother 
Chastiser), who must take a great and grim pleasure in this par- 
doning scene. This worthy stands, armed with a formidable 
scourge, at the end of the two lines, waiting for the victim, who 
comes up to find he has run the gauntlet in vain. He has 
crossed the sea safely only to be wrecked in port. Again he 
makes his coniession, but no absolution follows now; the Her- 
mano Corregidor has no bowels of mercy—he is Justice itself: he 
rolls up his sleeve, takes a firmer grip on the scourge, and 
says to the penitent, “ Everybody else has forgiven you, but I 
won’t”’; and so saying, down comes the scourge on the man’s 
naked shoulders, and it rains blows until the Brother Chastiser 
thinks he can conscientiously forgive him. This chastiser is not 
the.chief, however. The style and title of the latter is Hermano 
Mayor—Eldest Brother. His power is almost absolute. The 
rest bind themselves by oath to obey him in whatever he enjoins, 

- and the oath is generally kept. What a danger lies here it is 
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easy to imagine when we consider that this man is nearly 
always as ignorant as the others, and, for the most part, is dis- 
tinguished from them only by being more fanatical or more 
crafty than they ; while at the same time dense ignorance and 
fanaticism are generally not the least prominent mental char- 
acteristics of the devotees over whom he has such complete 
control. 

It is evident, therefore, that, apart from the nature of the pen- 
ances they undertake, there is weighty reason for the strenuous 
opposition these people have met with at the hands of the priest- 
hood throughout New Mexico. On account of this opposition 
the society is much less powerful than formerly, and is driven 
from many of its old strongholds; but it still thrives in a num- 
ber of places and counts among its adherents some people of 
excellent private character, while the public exhibitions of the 
endurance and fervor of its members go on as openly as ever. 
I was desirous to witness one of these performances, and after 
two fruitless journeys my zeal was rewarded. 

There is a little village not far from here, in a spur of the 
Rocky Mountains, where the Penitentes are in a most flourish- 
ing state; and thither 1 betook myself to see them in their habit 
as they live. The village is situated on a plateau, encircled by 
hills, that looks as if it had once been the bed of some lake. 
About two miles distant stands the solitary morada, where the 
Penitentes assemble every day in Holy Week to go through 
their exercises. They are not visible to outsiders except on 
Wednesday and Holy Thursday and Good Friday, when they 
come out in procession. (Each procession, by the way, has its 
own name. That of the one on Wednesday I have not been able 
to discover for certain; scinduntur doctores. But it is probably 
La Procesion de los Dolores—Procession of the Sorrows. That 
which takes place on Holy Thursday is called La Procesion de la 
Santa Crus—Procession of the Holy Cross—at which it is the 
proper thing for every participant to carry a cross. And the one 
on Good Friday is La Procesion de la Sangre de Cristo—Proces- 
sion of the Blood of Christ.) 

The remainder of the time is spent in a pious and penitential 
way, if one may judge from the quantity and quality of the noise 
made; and they sally forth in Indian file on these three days, 
merely to edify the community. The objective point of their pro- 
cessions is a great cross, erected more than half a mile from the 
morada, and directly in front of the door. It is called “the Cal- 
vary.” Towards this place we set out on the afternoon of Good 
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Friday, and we fortunately found a hill from which the cross 
could be well seen. We climbed it, and sat down to await the 
course of things. 

Most of the Penitentes were already in the morada, but from 
two o’clock there was still a continual stream of threes and twos, 
every one carefully muffled up, and with his sombrero drawn 
down over his eyes so that it was impossible to see the face. At 
some distance from the place of meeting the new-comers were 
challenged, as it seemed, by one of several Sentinels whose 
duty appeared to be the keeping out of the profane, and if all 
was satisfactory they would pass on and enter the morada. 
While we were waiting one of these sentinels set off on a run 
for a clump of bushes midway up a hill near ours. And ina few 
minutes he returned leading a man who wore only nether under- 
garments and was barefooted ; his face was concealed by a cloth 
wrapped round the head and having two little holes for the eyes; 
he carried in one hand his clothes and shoes, and in the other a 
big cactus. He was led to the morada, introduced, and left to 
his fate within. Several more such arrivals took place before 
three o’clock. It appears that some people, who do not belong 
to the society, are allowed by favor of the Hermano Mayor to 
participate in the exercises for Holy Week; and as they wish to 
remain unrecognized even by the Penitentes, they undress and 
mask before entering the place of torments. 

Towards three o’clock we could hear now and then the shrill 
notes of a fife and sounds (very discordant) as of chanting: or 
praying from within. This continued for some time, and then 
the door of the szorada was thrown open and a group of men ap- 
peared advancing with difficulty through the doorway, as if they 
were bearing some heavy object. When they were well outside 
they raised up their burden, after much exertion, and steadied it. 
It was a cross ten or twelve feet long, on which hung a naked 
man. His arms were stretched out tensely on the cross-beam, 
and bound to it with ropes from wrist to shoulder. His feet 
and legs were bound to the upright piece in like manner along 
their length, and, except for a waist-cloth, he was quite naked. 
While they were raising up the cross we caught sight of some- 
thing on either side of the man that glistened in the sunlight; 
these, as we discovered when they came nearer, were two long 
swords fastened at the hilts to the victim’s wrists in such a man- 
ner that their points just touched his sides, and at every rough 
movement of the bearers they pierced the flesh. What their 
torture must have been may be imagined when we remember 
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that the men who bore the cross were walking barefooted over 
a rocky, uneven road, where the sharp stones and briars and 
cactus wounded their feet at every step, and, no matter how 
good their intentions were, made the walking very unsteady. 

After cross and crucified, which were borne slowly forward 
swaying always to and fro, came the long line of Penitentes— 
every man with his face masked, stripped to the waist, barefoot 
and clad (like the first we saw, whose green-room was in the 
bushes) in light under-garments only. 

Immediately behind the group of cross-bearers walked a tall 
Penitente, straight as an Indian, who was playing furiously on 
a sort of flute. He was followed by the Hermano Mayor: a typi- 
cal Penitente this—gaunt, and large-boned, and dark. He di- 
rected the exercises and intoned the hymns and prayers the 
processionists chanted from time to time. I think he must have 
been chosen for his choral abilities; he was, like the Athenians’ 
pnor@pes avris, great as a shouter. Nothing there could bear 
comparison with his wonderful lung-power, if it were not his 
own reverberant flagellation. He scourged himself fiercely 
with thongs that at the end were armed with pieces of cactus, 
and when he stopped occasionally it was only from sheer fa- 
tigue. After him came the long, irregular line of disciples. 

It was a sight to be remembered; no kind of torture that 
they could devise was unrepresented—swords, daggers, chains, 
barbed wire, cactus, even logs, were utilized. 

Here is one man staggering along under an enormous weight 
of cactus bound on his back. Near him walks another with his 
hands stretched above his head and tied to the ends of a stick; 
and at either wrist a sword is fastened in the same way as with 
the man crucified. He holds his head up, so as not to see the 
ground, and so he walks on, stumbling over large stones, start- 
ing involuntarily as he steps on jagged pebbles, and getting 
pierced with the sword-points every moment; his sides are 
covered with wounds and blood. Many discipline themselves 
with cow-hide and scourges of wire, and one even has a heavy 
chain. There is a young man who walks slowly ; his ankles are 
tied with thongs, so that he must take very short steps; and on 
the thongs there are bound two daggers with the points touch- 
ing his legs in such a way that they are continually gashing the 
flesh. Behind him walks a man who has made an incision in the 
small of his back; he scourges himself with a large cactus, care- 
fully prepared and wielded with great skill. Evidently he has 
rehearsed this in private with much assiduity, because at every 
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stroke the cactus lights on the wound with mathematical pre. 
cision. Another man has a heavy log tied to his ankles, and 
another, who is scourging himself, has a halter around the neck, 
An irreverent bystander remarked that altogether the demon. 
stration was like a moving-out of the Tower of London. 

All the while the fifer kept tooting and shrilling with edify- 
ing vehemence, especially when there was any chanting to be 
accompanied; the chanting, too, was very fervent—more fer. 
vent than harmonious; and so they went on, ,fifing, chanting, 
and torturing, until they reached the Calvary. Here they set 
down the cross into a hole prepared for it, and, while two or 
three remained by it to keep it steady, the rest, as they came 
up, threw themselves on their knees in front. 

The crucified man by this time was in a most pitiable con- 
dition; the blood had been flowing profusely from the wounds 
in his sides, and the white cloth around his waist was streaked 
red with it; his face was haggard and pale, but he was still con- 
scious, and his brethren seemed determined that, if it could be 
done by noise and fury, he should remain so. Some kept shriek- 
ing out encouragement to him, others grovelled in the dust and 
moaned with all their might, and all prayed and beat themselves 
with tenfold vigor. But the torture was growing too great for 
him: his face became distorted with the pain, and his body, as 
the tight ropes hindered more and more the circulation, grew 
purplish gradually, and at last almost black. As they saw his 
strength giving out the singing became wilder (and, if possible, 
less harmonious) and the shouts of encouragement became more 
frantic, but they roused him only for a moment; the limits of 
endurance were passed, and his head sank again heavily on his 
breast: he had fainted. Then they hurriedly took down the 
cross, unbound him, and dashed water over him until he began 
to revive. It took some time for that—so long that we were 
apprehensive of a fatal result—but he recovered at last, and the 
doleful procession took up its march homeward. 

Once in the morada we saw no more of them. This Proceston 
de la Sangre de Cristo has sometimes a much more tragic end- 
ing. There have been at least four cases within the last six 
years when the crucified man died after being taken down from 
the cross; and what makes matters worse is that death, under 
the circumstances, is considered a thing to be courted rather 
than avoided, for they hold universally that a Penitente who dies 
under the torture (like the Moslem who perishes in battle) goes 
straight to Paradise and glory. These lamentable occurrences 
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have always been made by the clergy an occasion for protest- 
ing against the cause of them, and the last such death (which 
took place near Las Vegas) was made the text of a very em- 
phatic condemnation of all these penitential masqueradings. Of 
course it is understood that what is condemned is not the prin- 
ciple of penance, which the church has always taught to be not 
only salutary but necessary—it is the manner and kind, the pub- 
licity and barbarism, of that which is practised by the Penitentes. 

But the time is not distant when their society will die its 
natural death and their likeness to the Flagellants be complete. 
This is not to.be regretted; Flagellantism in New Mexico, as 
in medizval Europe, is an excrescence, and it is better that it be 
removed. But it is to be hoped, however, that while such evils 
as Penitentism are removed, the characteristic good of that Span- 
ish civilization which until now has obtained in the Mexican 
countries will remain undiminished and untouched. The reme- 
dying of the defects of this civilization and the eradication of 
their cause is a thing wholly to be wished for, but that itself 
should disappear is not an entirely desirable consummation ; for, 
taking it all in all, it seems to me that we may well question 
whether the civilization of which Flagellantism is an excrescence 
be a lower kind or less fitted to ennoble men and make them 
happy than that other among whose excrescences figure Know- 
nothingism and Spiritism and Oneida Communities. 
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THE “LEADING ARTICLE” IN ENGLISH 
JOURNALISM. 


WHEN did a “free” press begin in England? We should be 
inclined, if urged closely for an answer, to say it began with the 
institution, “leading article.” Not even the tenth or twentieth 
newspaper could have developed England’s present freedom had 
it not been for the introduction of “leading articles” as the 
most prominent characteristic of journals. The date of this in- 
troduction is uncertain. The Zzmes newspaper of June 22, 1815, 
contains, it is true, one leading article, on “ The Victory of Wel. 
lington over Buonaparte,” and the elation of the editor is best 
shown by the huge type in which he twice writes “ two hundred 
and ten pieces of cannon.” In the same issue there is an allu- 
sion to a weekly paper called the Monitor, which paper had ap- 
parently been “cribbing” from the Zimes, or affecting to have 
the same (French) correspondent. But the Monitor of that time, 
though it gave its views on passing events, was not given to the 
luxury of leading articles. Indeed, the growth of this feature— 
destined to change our literary habits and to makeéus almost 
expect our newspapers to think for us—was very slow, very cau- 
tious, and at the first only an elaboration of what was popularly 
accepted as “the news.” The leading article of our own day, 
which “ reads lessons” to everybody, from the president and the 
prime minister down to the smallest venturer on public fame, 
Is an institution which sprang chiefly from competition so soon 
as many papers vied for favor. If one paper got a reputation 
for taking one side, another paper would find its interest in tak- 
ing another side; and then the credit which would be begotten 
of talented advocacy would suggest a gradual extension of sub- 
ject-matter. Hence the one leading article of seventy years ago 
suggested the two leading articles of sixty years ago, and so on 
till every new rival paper tried to “cut out” other papers by its 
leaders. A reference to newspaper-files of fifty years ago shows 
that the institution, leading article, was fully established ; but it 
was not, perhaps, till the Saturday Review was originated, for the 
publication of “ leaders without news,” that the function of the 
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leader became that of “thinker for the public” as to every pos- 
sible intelligent estimate of current events. 

We may therefore say that the institution, “leading article,” 
was contemporary with the institution, “free” press. Some 
people talk as if a free press were a free grant made by a liberal 
government to a free people. It would be truer to say that 
governments are at the mercy of a free press for their successes, 
their popularity, their “in” or “out.” Leader-writers are the 
schoolmasters of governments! At least they write as if they 
thought themselves to be so; and the public—in England at least 
—seem to confirm their impression. Nine persons out of ten, 
when they want to read of some great speech which has been 
made by a prime minister on a great subject, turn straight to 
the leading article, so as to get the gist of the arguments with 
the ready-made criticism they should evolve. Why take the 
trouble of wading through two columns, only to be obliged to 
form your own judgment after the wading, when both the argu- 
ments and their collective value are given in one column, and 
with much more accuracy of estimate than you can hazard? 
Thus English public opinion is formed by leading articles; the 
ministry takes its cue from public opinion; the ministerial cue 
rules the nation; ergo, the nation is ruled by leading articles. 
Exaggeration as this is, there is yet sufficient truth in it to make 
the institution, leading article, to seem imperial. 

In these days there is no conceivable branch of news, nor 
scarcely any department of philosophy, about which we are not 
taught what to think by the gifted writers who are so kind as to 
think for us. Say that a daily paper contains an average of four 
leaders, or twenty-four leaders in thaweek; that gives us twelve 
hundred and forty-eight leaders in the year, which treat of per- 
haps three or four hundred subjects. Nor is there any limit to 
the “freedom” of such censorship, save only the limit of “ pro- 
priety.” It is true that the libel laws restrain freedom; but 
these laws are interpreted by the canons of public taste much 
more than by fixed rules of right or wrong. “ Freedom” in it- 
self implies the right of interpreting the whole domain of ideas 
in regard to freedom ; for in the fact that I may publish what is 
most offensive to another person—say in the advocacy of a par- 
ticular religion or form of government—I exercise my freedom 
as to the choice of first principles equally as to their modus 
operandi. If I may advocate heresy in a country which is Ca- 
tholic, or Catholicism in a country which is heretical ; if I may 
advocate republicanism in a country which is monarchical, or 
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autocracy in a country which is republican, it is manifest that 
the limits of my freedom are defined only by what is called “ pub- 
lic taste.” If I do harm to another’s character, or morally injure 
a just cause, or financially impoverish a good movement, I offend 
against the limits of my freedom, because I get across “ the moral 
law.” But the whole domain of religion, of politics, of social 
matters (bar only the advocacy of immorality), being within the - 
compass of my freedom, it follows that my freedom includes the 
right of misleading others equally with that of being misled my- 
self. 

So that it would be absurd to argue that the enjoyment of a 
free press is necessarily the enjoyment of just views—first, be- 
cause a// views are advocated with equal talent; and, secondly, 
because we choose our advocates for ourselves. The immense 
majority of Englishmen read the “organs” of their own views, 
but do not read the organs of unpalatable views; while in cer- 
tain exceptional grooves—say religion and politics—not one En. 
glishman in a thousand reads the Zadblet and the Rock, the Stan. 
dard and the Daily News. And what is it that makes the dif 
ference in these papers? In “religious” papers, so-called, there 
is a difference in the “ news’—a difference in the whole object 
and subject ; but all the political (morning) papers contain sub- 
stantially the same news, the same telegrams, the same reports. 
.There is substantially no difference between the Standard and 
the Daily News in any department of the mere columning of in- 
formation; it is only in the fact that the Standard takes one 
view, and the Daz/y News takes another view, of the same peo- 
ple, the same events, the same politics, that one paper is called 
Tory or Conservative and the other paper is called Liberal or 
Radical. 


II. 


Now, it is necessary, if we would arrive at a just estimate of 
the history of the growth of leading articles, that we should pay 
a visit to the British Museum, and there study the files of the 
first newspapers. 

“A somewhat dry way,” you may think, perhaps, “ of passing 
a whole day, and one that I would rather not experience.” 
And yet in this estimate you would be mistaken. You would 
find the “dryness” relieved by much amusement. Even a good 
laugh will be got sometimes out of the oddness with which 
“news” two hundred years ago used to be published. It is 
true that you must be prepared to wait at least a whole hour 
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while the old newspapers are being “ dug out” by the searchers ; 
but, seeing that there must be a million newspapers in the 
British Museum, this is no very great penalty to pay. Then 
when your papers are brought to you your nineteenth-century 
eyes will be astonished and annoyed by the black letter, and by 
a sort of brownish hue which a couple of centuries will have im- 
parted to “ This day’s foreign and domestick news.” The names 
of the papers will be much alike. When first started papers 
affected kindred titles. Thus the Odservator, the New Observator, 
the Legal Observator, the General Observator, with the Post Boy, the 
Postman, the Post Bag, the English Post, the Flying Post, will crop 
up about the year 1700. Indeed, it was at this time (about a hun- 
dred and eighty years ago) that English newspapers, and there- 
fore necessarily London newspapers, became an institution “ for 
the million.” Their price at the first was only a half-penny. No 
tax was imposed on English newspapers before the year 1712, so 
that the cost of their issue was a mere trifle ; and when the penny 
tax was first levied, so great was the consternation excited among 
the newspaper proprietors that, as Dean Swift expressed it, “an 
earthquake would have been less terrible than this announce- 
ment to the news-venders in Grub Street.” Even a Farthing 
Post had been published in 1701, but this venture only lasted 
seven months. After the year 1712 the normal price of the 
newspaper was the not very huge sum of three half-pence ; and 
the public soon showed that they were practically indifferent to 
this extra demand for “the latest news.” The size of a news- 
paper would be well represented by half a sheet of what we at 
present account foolscap; one side being devoted to a digest of 
news, and the other side to all kinds of advertisements. And 
here it may be observed by the way that the geniuses of adver- 
tising of the year 1704 seem to have had exactly the same 
spirited ideas as they have in the year 1884; for we read in the 
Post Boy of June 9, 1702, that “Dr. Lower’s famous purging 
pill surpasses all pills and all elixirs now extant,” and that—but 
no, we will draw a veil over the “best ways of preserving 
an elegant symmetry.” The Book Column of this same issue 
contains the following, which might have been published only 
last week in the Protestant Rock: ‘“‘ The Church of Rome is no 
guide in matters of faith; being an answer to a letter from a 
nephew to his uncle, containing reasons why he had become a 
Roman Catholic; by the Very Reverend, the Dean of Exeter.” 
No doubt in the time of William of Orange it was a plucky. 
thing for a young man to become a Catholic. And the Dean of 
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Exeter, if he wanted a bishopric, did wisely in “shooting a 
pamphlet” at his nephew. It was just about this time—in the 
month of March, 1702—that the English Post thus announced the 
death of William of Orange in not more than about three inches 
of space:-“ Yesterday morning died our Glorious Sovereign 
Lord, King William the Third, our Glorious Deliverer from 
Popery and Slavery.” 

However, to turn to our more immediate subject, the origin 
and development of leading articles, let it be said that, even so 
late as a hundred years ago, no trace of a leading article is to be 
found in the Morning Chronicle—one of the most respectable and 
important of the London papers. Yet Charles Lamb wrote for 
the Morning Chronicle for many years ; Lord Campbell, Sir James 
Mackintosh, and Mr. William Hazlitt were, in their earlier days, 
members of its staff. But though these gentlemen wrote in 
various grooves of literature, leading articles were never in- 
cluded in those grooves. We find “contributions” and “ criti- 
cisms ’’; we find detached opinions as to events, and we find very 
important “correspondence”; but the modern “ leader” had not 
come into existence during the first twelve years of the Morning 
Chronicle. That paper was started in 1769; and it may be said 
that up to 1781 it did not contain a leading article. What it 
did contain was, however, admirable writing: no wonder, con- 
sidering the great men who wrote “on it.” Messrs. Longman, 
the publishers, thought the paper sufficiently important to ad- 
vertise sixty books in one issue. We know nothing as to the 
rate of payment for these advertisements. What we do know 
is that the rate of payment for “literary contributions” was so 
small as to be almost imperceptible. Let our modern press- 
writers or leader-writers, who imagine that their services are in 
these days but imperfectly remunerated, gladden their hearts by 
this one grateful fact: that William Hazlitt, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of literary critics—possibly even the most so—of the 
eighteenth century, received only five shillings for a very long, 
small-type column of most elaborately thought-out critical 
writing! The editor of one of the principal daily papers was 
remunerated by half a guinea a week! Our authority for these 
statements is Mr. Grant, the well-known author of the Mewspaper 
Press. This gentleman has made the remark that there was “no 
intellect” in the leading articles which were published in the 
papers of eighty years ago. If the gentlemen who wrote the 
leaders lived on half a guinea * a week we can well understand 


* Two dollars and a half, 
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that their “intellectual” capacities would not be in the liveliest 
possible mood. 

The following introduction to the first number of the Datly 
Courant, which was issued in the reign of Queen Anne, seems to 
justify the opinion of Mr. Grant in regard to the want of power 
in leading articles. The editor thus opens his new newspaper: 
“The Daily Courant is confined to a small compass, to save the 
public at least half the impertinences of ordinary papers.” And 
again proceeds the plain-spoken editor: “ The Dazly Courant 
professes to give only foreign news, as the editor assumes that 
other people have sense enough to make reflections for them- 
selves.” Such a preamble was certainly modest and very re- 
spectful. Yet we cannot help suspecting that the editor was 
slyly alluding to the fact that he had only “half a guinea a 
week,” or was wishing to let the public know that he had more 
lucrative avocations than “ writing criticisms at five shillings per 
column.” 

It seems likely that the zdea of leading articles, as a most 
captivating auxiliary of first-class newspapers, was generated by 
such ventures as the Zatler and the Spectator papers, and by such 
splendid writers as Addison and Steele. We, in these days, can 
well imagine with what avidity and sense of luxury the English 
gentleman must have “ devoured ” his Spectator paper, which was 
placed on his breakfast-table with his coffee and roll, and which 
was certain to be consummately exquisite. Nor is it strange 
that contemporary with the Spectator was a huge growth in ad/ 
the daily papers of satirical and playful compositions. Thus the 
Times—which was first published in 1788 under the title of the 
Universal Register,and three years later under its present and 
better title—contained no leading articles in its infancy; but it 
did contain in 1801 would-be satirical compositions on the follies, 
the fashionable weaknesses, of the day. Indeed, there are long 
“funny articles,” so to call them—not “ leaders ” in any sense of 
the word—which really, if we may speak honestly of their lite- 
rary value, were beneath the level of even ordinarily fair wit. 
That grave, dignified censor, the Times, who now rounds his 
periods like cannon-balls, and who for half a century shook 
Olympus with his nod, was in his infancy but a very pleasing 
child, who did not promise to develop into a Jupiter. 

It is just possible that the Zémes, which for more than half a 
century has been prince of the journals of Great Britain, began 
its mission as “ leader-writer-in-chief” from the date of the Aus- 
tro-French war. It was about the year 1805-6 that the British 
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government (during the Sidmouth administration) stopped the 
foreign correspondence of the Zimes, actually seizing its letters 
and parcels. The Zimes very properly. resented such injustice, 
and in wrathful “leaders” roundly abused the administration 
for a tyranny which in our own day would be impossible. So 
far as we can gather, most of the newspapers “took up” the 
scandal ; and from that date the “ freedom of the British press” 
was a recognized and unassailable institution. And here it may 
be mentioned that just a little before this date the Morning 
Post, which was established in 1772, had got into very hot water 
by libelling the character of a great lady. The damages claim- 
ed were four thousand pounds; and this amount was awarded 
and was paid. So that the great leader of ‘“ fashionable” 
journalism, the Morning Post, began its career by a sharp lesson 
in damages, perhaps the largest ever awarded in a civil action; 
and the great leader of “ political” journalism, the Zzmes, fought 
its way to the summit of public favor against the hostility and 
the executive force of the British government. 

And yet it would be unfair to give to the Zimes the whole 
honor of having “ bearded’ the great powers of the state. The 
North Briton, about the year 1762, accused the king of having 
uttered downright falsehood in his speech at the opening of 
Parliament—an act of impudence, if not of treason, which at least 
showed that “ journalists” had some pluck about the middle of 
the last century. The Worth Briton was impeached. It soon 
died. But the mistake of the Worth Briton was in not having 
learned the art—which in these days is common to most jour- 
nalists—of making the most unjust and most offensive observa- 
tions in the most serene and perfectly gentlemanly spirit. 

Once more: it may be noted that antecedent to leading arti- 
cles was the custom of publishing (first) in the newspapers whole 
volumes of romances or essays. The Letters of “Junius” first 
attracted attention in a newspaper which is now quite forgetten. 
And, to speak of a very different publication, yet one which is far 
more widely known, Daniel Defoe’s Rodinson Crusoe first appear- 
ed in the London Post, having been refused by twelve or fourteen 
English publishers! It was not until romances and columns of 
facetious matter ceased to be a feature of the “ morning papers” 
that leaders became a fixed institution; the modern “ weekly 
paper” taking up the mantle which the modern “ morning pa- 
per’ has quite thrown aside. 
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III. 


If Macaulay’s saying be true, that the history of a country 
may be most accurately gathered from its newspapers, we should 
be driven to the conclusion that England had but little history 
before the time of the invasion by William of Orange. Journal- 
ists, before that period,. could not, had they had a mind, give 
reports of proceedings in Parliament, because the jealousy of both 
houses as to the fulness of reports was a constant source of quar- 
rel with “outsiders.” And newspapers which could not give 
Parliamentary reports, save in a garbled or guessed form, could 
not be accepted as “historical.” Take even the Zimes of June 
22, 1815, only sixty-nine years ago. The first page (of four 
small pages) consists of advertisements; the second and third 
pages are about the war; and the fourth page is again all ad- 
vertisements. What, then, must have been the newspapers of a 
century and a half ago as authorities on “foreign and domestick 
news,” when, of two small pages only, one was devoted to ad- 
vertisements and the other to “bits” of news and correspond- 
ence? QOne issue of a morning paper in these days contains 
seven or eight times the quantity—not to speak of the increase 
in variety—which was contained in the early numbers of the Lon- 
don Gazette, the St. James’ Chronicle, or any paper of a hundred 
and fifty years ago. And the leaders alone of every one of the 
English morning papers take, as a rule, five to six columns to 
themselves, printed, it is true, in such exceptionally grand type 
as to betoken that ¢hey are the paper. 

And they ave the paper; it is to them that the reader turns, 
because they embody at once the vist of important news and the 
right “party” estimate to be taken of it. In other words, a 
Conservative turns to the Standard leaders to know how best he 
may find fault with Mr. Gladstone; while a Liberal turns to the 
Daily News leaders to know how best he may vindicate that 
great statesman from the attacks which the Conservatives make 
upon him. 

Are, then, leaders, in their modern sense and empire, a boon 
or a bane to the community? They are a boon, because they 
give people the advantage of seeing ¢heir-own views expressed in 
intelligible form, with possibly one or two ideas which would 
not have occurred to them or which they could not have 
clothed in such good language. They are a boon, because they 
are a saving of time in giving both facts and their (apparent) 
value in one column. They are a boon, because, when they are 
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well written, they are a real literary pleasure, or even profit. 
They are a boon, because a man who writes a leader is assumed 
to have digested his subject ; and though the assumption may be 
but flattering, it is obvious that “ composition” must be in itself 
a strong stimulus to accuracy. Lord Bacon’s assertion that 
“ writing makes an accurate man,” just as “reading makes a full 
man” and “speaking makes a ready man,” is just true so far as 
this: that what a man dares to print is not likely to contain gross 
misstatements. The art of knowing what xot to say is doubtless 
more apparent in ninety-nine leaders out of a hundred than is 
the art of lucidly summarizing a whole argument; and it is a 
great gift of many leader-writers to be able to write profoundly 
upon almost any subject they take in hand, without saying any- 
thing whatever, from beginning to end, which is more than a dis- 
play of good grammar. Still, the very capacity for “ dancing 
among eggs” warns the reader of the delicacy of the subject; 
and teaches him to be reserved in. his opinions, since even the 
gods of the press are not assured. Again, all leaders are a boon 
—even bad ones—because the importance or the triviality of 
their subjects is a sign of the movements of the times. Blessed 
are the times when all the subjects of all leaders are purely 
domestic, artistic, or speculative; for in times of disaster the first 
and second leading articles are sure to be charged with terrible 
interest. And, once more, leading articles are a boon, as teach- 
ing us to distrust all “fine writing”; for since the champions of 
exactly opposite opinions may write bravely and assuredly, and 
even profoundly, in advocating what we kxow to be wrong, it 
behooves us to give to journalism its right place in authority, and 
not to conclude that any amount of human advocacy can of 
itself make what is wrong to be right. 

But in some respects this branch of journalism is most bane- 
ful. The bane of leading articles is that, most readers being 
superficial, or incapable of distinguishing reasoning from bias, 
most readers are led away by the apparent persuadedness with 
which a journalist will lay down the law. It is needless to name 
papers; but every one knows of this paper or of that paper 
which week after week, or even day after day, advocates false- 
hoods with audacity. This is true, however, in the main only of 
“religious” newspapers. Thus there is one paper in London, 
a “religious paper,” which, week after week through twenty 
years, has had leaders against the Catholic religion; the argu- 
ments and the data being correlatively idiotic, because neither 
of them rest on any truth. Are such leaders a bane or a boon? 
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The “freedom of the press,” as was observed at the beginning, 
includes the right of misleading the public equally with that of 
being misled ourself; and it is in leading articles we have the full 
use of the freedom. To withhold facts in regard to news is un- 
doubtedly as great a falsehood as to create facts which never 
had existence ; but to comment on some facts, as if they were a// 
the facts, or to comment on facts which have been proved ficti- 
tious, is even a still bigger falsehood than to misrepresent facts, 
because it is the assumption that the facts are all admitted. 
Morally, it is probable that the biggest liar that ever existed 
is that impersonal chatterbox, the leading article; because it is 
constructed only for a “ view,” or to preserve the “line” of the 
paper, with perfect knowledge that there has been a beginning 
on a wrong tack. “Sir, you stultify the paper,” said a pro- 
prietor to a journalist who had the manliness to argue dead 
against himself, and who considered that it was more honorable 
to confess that he had been mistaken than to go on blinding his 
subscribers by a false advocacy. Just as some papers—or edi- 
tors—refuse to insert letters which prove that some journal- 
ist has made mistakes, so some papers—or editors—will go on 
“writing up” a cause which has been proved over and over 
again to be rotten. Now, it is the institution, leading article, 
which has introduced this form of lying by committing news- 
papers to certain grooves of party-advocacy. In politics can 
anything be more ridiculous, or more utterly contemptible or 
childish, than the rule of always abusing the champions of one 
party and always eulogizing, or at least excusing, their op- 
ponents? You might imagine that the one party was impec- 
cable and the other party incapable of any good, so virulent 
or so testy is the criticism on every act or every policy of the 
“other party.” This, perhaps, is the worst bane of leading ar- 
ticles. To be the “organ” of a political party means to be the 
accuser of the other party; not principle, not public advantage, 
being the object, but solely to “turn out” the other party at all 
hazard. 

It was impossible, however, that the institution, leading ar- 
ticle, should not be abused like every other institution. Begun 
probably with the perfectly legitimate intention of dressing up 
the news in attractive form; developed by the necessity of 
from time to time repudiating the imputation of false news or 
false advocacy ; and finally made to rival all sorts of “ critical” 
writings, such as the wondrous and fascinating papers of Ad- 
dison, leader-writing has come to mean the assumption of in- 
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fallibility as to the right view of everybody and everything. 
Journalism no longer means news-gathering, but the affectation 
of teaching the right bearings of all news. The office of the 
editor is didactic. The attitude of the reader is pupillary. And 
the anomaly of the relation is that the editor teaches the reader 
what he snows that the reader will like best, while the reader 
is under the impression that he enjoys a “free press” be. 
cause he can enjoy an “organ” of his own predetermined 
views. The freedom of the press, as it is presented in leading 
articles, is the freedom of being flattered in our own opinions; 
it is not the freedom of enjoying the “nuda veritas,” but of 
having the “veritas” toileted to our own taste. Dr. Johnson 
was once asked by Mr. Boswell whether he thought that reading 
the newspapers was a waste of time. The blunt doctor replied 
that the wisdom of all reading must be sought first in the wisdom 
of the reader. But in regard to leading articles the wisdom of 
the reader almost always moves in the groove of a preconcep- 
tion. No Tory was ever converted by a rabid leader in a Liberal 
paper ; while as to Liberals, they turn away with irritation from 
the organs of the old-fashioned Toryism. In some districts of 
London, where political feeling runs high, a news-vender cannot 
expose in his shop-window the organs of the unpopular party. 
In one London parish you may ask for a Conservative paper at 
evéry shop where the daily papers are sold; but the answer is, 
“We don’t keep it,” and the reason which is given is that “every 
one is a Radical about here.’ This is an illustration of the real 
meaning of “free press.” ‘Freedom there is certainly in being 
able to buy your favorite organs, but freedom there is not in 
either reading both advocacies or in suffering everybody to 
read everything they like best. The editor of the Dadly Courant, 
whom we have quoted for his candor, and who professed to save 
the readers of his paper from “half the impertinences of ordi- 
nary papers,” would have to change his tactics now, if he were 
to come back to his editor's chair, seeing that no paper can 
command a sale zwzthout impertinences. That highly respectable 
editor, were he to tell his readers in these days that they “ have 
sense enough to make reflections for themselves,” would be an- 
swered by “ We pay you for making reflections for us, and if you 
can’t do this we shall not buy your paper.” Leading articles are 
the modern machinery for thinking well with others’ brains; 
only the machinery is intended solely for thinking just as you 
wish to think, not for thinking as it is best to think or truest to 


think. 
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THE VERY LAST CENTENARY OF PROTESTANT 
ISMS. 


Ir would seem to be a growing—with many, a full-grown— 
conviction among a number of Protestant dignitaries and no- 
tables that the general cause of the “ Reformationists” is rather 
advanced than retarded by indefinite splitting of sects into num- 
bers of other sects, no matter how divergent or contradictory 
what they dignify by the name of tenets. Though their original 
fathers set the rough-cast seal of their condemnation upon divi- 
sion and lustily damned dissension from their dissension, the 
legitimate children follow the works rather than the faith of 
their progenitors, and have so long and ardently hugged the first 
principle of each one’s right of making doctrines and churches, 
handed down in a straight line of tradition, that they have come 
to glory in their shame. 

This is the logic of error, always self-condemnatory. It does 
not prevent the logic of truth from continuing to batter the 
shields and helmets and breastplates of these self-deluded de- 
fenders of men-made creeds with the blade they furnish, and 
drive home their confessed defeat. It still remains unassailable 
that the multiplication of churches upon churches, everlastingly 
severing the broken limb of the Protestants Isms into match- 
wood fragments and finally diminuting into invisible splinters, is 
physical and moral suicide without hope of redintegration. But 
if the blind will nét see, we can, in common phrase, make them 
feel, by the palpable testimony of raised figures of their own in- 
vention, that their cause is lost and so confessed by their own. 
What are the figures of the knowable Isms in the last hundred 
years? Their own counts? For the sake of argument—though 
we do in no sense admit their solidarity, which in reality they 
claim not themselves—let us permit their leaders to put their 
forces all together and count as one body. 

We have authorities, or what pass for such, making all the 
sects of some forty larger and one hundred smaller denomi- 
nations, from the highest, 140,000,000, to the lowest, about 
30,000,000, in the last forty years, and’now. An inconsiderable 
few attempt to aggregate the whole at over 100,000,000, without 
attending to any details; these, therefore, we shall boldly and 
quietly set aside. Dr. Hurst, in his Outline History of the Church 
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(1875), is the only anyways respectable detailer who dares to sum 
the Protestants at 131,007,449. But his figures of 37,000,000 in 
the New World have proved so far wrong we may pass him 
by. Here are opposite tables of computers who sum about or 
below 100,000,000 as the whole count: 


ALL THE PROTESTANT SECTS—1850-1883. 


Authority. Count. Year. Authority. Count. Year, 
Baron Htibner(Europe). 64,321,000 Almanach de Gotha.... 70,500,000 1876 
Hitchcock’s Analysis... 97,000,000 1875} Bishop Hopkins... .. $61,000,000 1855 


Rand, McNally & Co.. *108,630,000 1882 | Hitchcock’s Amalysis.. $50,000,000 1875 
TT 50,000,000 1850 
Scientific Miscellany... 48,985,000 1850 
Deutsche Reichzeitung. $45,000,000 1880 
Wa. Cobbett.......00 30,000,000 1830 

1. We will dispose of Baron Hiibner’s count, especially his 
26,000,000 of Protestants in Great Britain, about an equal num. 
ber in the German Empire, and not much less in Austria-Hun.- 
gary, when we reach these several countries. 

2. Rand, McNally & Co.’s detail of 30,000,000 Protestants in 
the United States has been answered elsewhere, | reducing their 
number to nearly that of the A/manach de Gotha, whose figures, 
again, make the largest Protestant sect only one-twelfth the size 
of the Catholic Church. 

Taking all the other authorities’ average, we may fairly put it 
at about 50,000,000 as the whole anyways reliable count for the 
past thirty years and up to very recently. Following the facile 
Yankee process of whittling, which these statistical worthies 
give fair samples of, we can cut down and pare around these 
figures considerably. But we shall make Protestants, at least all 
non-Catholics, bring their own statistics and their own condem- 
nations to amuse us with. 

Just at the period when the great Evangelical wave sweeping 
Europe, and especially Germany, ploughed the English Chan- 
nel and washed over Great Britain forty years ago, a German 
Protestant of German Protestants, speaking of the flood of ra- 
tionalism and pantheism, of which Evangelicalism was but the 
after-roll, in the last century and beginning of this, says: 


“In the midst of German Protestantism an alliance (of rationalism, etc.) 
had been formed, which at first appeared to be of little danger, nay, 4o de 


* Atlas of the World, 1882. _ t End of Controversy Controverted, Letter 22. 

t The apparent contradiction is Hitchcock's real upsetting of his first general figure, 
97,000,000, by his sum of details, footing up only about 50,000,000. 

§ Not certain of the actual number, the count noted in the first draft of this has been 
increased some 3,000,000, The paper puts the Catholics of Europe at the highest figure— 
153)344,000. 

| American Catholic Quarterly Review, January, 1882. 
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even advantageous, but which soon overthrew the scaffolding of doctrire 
that the old Protestant orthodoxy had raised up, and precipitated Protes- 
tant theology into that course which has, in the present day, led it en- 
tirely to subvert all the dogmas of Christianity and totally change the ori 
ginal views of the Reformers.” * 


This is too evidently true to the unbiassed student of church 
history to be confined to the blunt expression of this honest 
man’s opinion. There have been two forces at work in Germany 
—as, indeed, in most parts of Europe—besides the sects’ own 
inherent disintegration, which have militated in opposite di- 
rections against the possible increase of any of the larger sects. 
These two are the Jesuits and co-working restored or reformed 
religious orders, on the one hand, and on the other the ration 
alistic and infidel schools working hand-in-hand with the Christ- 
and-state-hating secret societies. These latter, originating in 
England, thence transplanted to the Continent, notably France 
and Germany, about 1717, spared no efforts to cajole the mon- 
archs and weakening, if not dying, sects; then afterwards to 
unite their arms with both to undermine the church and honey- 
comb society with dark-lantern schemes and plots which, ma- 
tured by infidels in these three important divisions of Europe, 
inaugurated a series of revolutions of which the last English was 
the first, and the latest Russian shall not be the last. 

Things went well with the devil—let us not disguise the 
simple truth—when the suppression of the Jesuits in the height 
of their power for good in God's world, in 1773, became pre- 
cisely coincidental with the uprise of the schools of Kant, Paulus, 
et id genus omne. The poor German Isms, faint with fighting the 
glorious vanguard of Jesus’ Companions, the detailed campaigns 
of which we cannot follow, groaned again under the repeated 
blows of the indefatigable rationalists. These possessed acumen, 
high human cultivation, the zeal of their “father” for the de- 
struction of immortal souls, and handed down a tradition of suc- 
cess to their followers and heirs, every whit as mad in their theo- 
ries—and, alas! with all the method of their ancestors’ madness. 
The pantheists under Schelling and De Witte in the beginning 
of this century soon bore their legitimate fruit—David Strauss 
in the first quarter, with his school, and in the second quarter of 
this hundred years the redoubtable Fichte and his brood of bur- 
rowers in philosophy and upheavers of the bases of society. 
The tercentenary of Luther in 1817 scarcely caused a much 


* Der Protestantismus in seiner Selbstauflésung, von einem Protestanten, pp. 291-3. 
Schaffhausen, 1843. 
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greater ripple of enthusiasm than the Evangelical Alliance formed 
under Frederick William III.,* which was in reality but a damn. 
ing compromise of state-forced sects and a frittering away of 
their remaining scraps of truth. 

The popular preacher, Claude Harms, made the “ Vaterland ” 
ring, as the incomparably better Savonarola before him had made 
Italy ring, with his fiery denunciations, interlarded with some 
coarse truths. “ Bah!” vociferated he, “I could write on my 
thumb-nail all the doctrines [of the Reformers] yet universally 
believed.” A greater than he, the Alliance king himself, decreed 
that “the Alliance was formed in the sense of the Reformation 
and in the spirit of Protestantism,” which was that “the Re- 
formed [Calvinists] were not to go over to Lutheranism, nor 
vice versa; but both should make a newly revived evangelical 
church in the spirit of their founders.” 

But the Jesuits revived about the same time (1814), and in- 
creased and multiplied until they very nearly reach their num- 
ber when suppressed. In fact, before their term of forty years’ 
trial was fairly over they were re-established in Russia and some 
contiguous countries, whence they soon poured their legions into 
the hot-beds of Protestantism, “ conquering and to conquer.” 
The Alliance itself found other opposition besides the uprisings 
of the indignant peasants and honest common folk. Rebellions 
broke out on many sides. In 1847 Daniel Schenkel played fast 
and loose with the remaining traditions of Christianity among 
his Protestant brethren, flatly denying, with Ernest Renan, the 
mark of supernatural character to the teachings of any Christian. 
The Nine Articles of the Evangelicals imported two years be- 
fore into England came to a sad end in the Assembly of Geneva 
in 1862, where English Methodism’s orthodox stomach rose up 
against the German rationalists. Finally, to set the official seal 
to the grown infidelity of the whole government of the Evangeli- 
cal Church, one hundred and nineteen Baden ministers and all 
believing Protestant clergy of the country, on applying for 
Schenkel’s dismissal from his chair in the Prediger Seminar, 
were answered by the Supreme Church Council and General 
Synods at Carlsruhe that “Schenkel’s opinions were reconcil- 
able with Protestantism,” as was confirmed by the same supreme 
authorities at Carlsruhe in 1867.+ 

What have been the more modern consequences of these op- 


* Marshall’s Missions puts the date 1834, others some differently. 
t Alzog, Allgemeine Geschichte, ii, p. 632.) 
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posite forces, one Catholicizing and the other infidelizing Ger- 
man Protestants ? 

In Germany there are “thirty-eight Protestant sects, . 
with temples so empty and prayerless . .. that it must be 
plainly seen the days in which we live are ripe for the great 
apostasy.” * 

The famous Dr. Pusey quotes a German theologian as writ- 
ing that in 1825, having recounted all the “ professors who could 
anyhow be considered orthodox—that is, who in any way con- 
tended for the doctrine of the Gospel or its very truth—counted 
in all Protestant Germany seventeen.” Messmer, in 1861, t “ de- 
plores that the deluge of unbelief is filtering through and wast- 
ing away the protecting dikes of family, state, and church.” 

Prof. Von Schulte, in the Contemporary Review and in the 
November Edinburgh Review, 1880, writes that “it resulted from 
an inquiry into the condition of the Lutheran Church in the 
Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg that no service at all had been 
held in the head churches for two hundred and twenty-eight 
Sundays, because there had been no congregation. .. .” As for 
religious home culture, there is, Prof. Von Schulte tells us, “an 
entire lack of it in Germany. Family worship,” it is stated by 
the same authority, “is a thing unknown among Protestants be- 
longing to the Prussian national church, except in a few pious 
households.” The religious condition of the mass of the popula- 
tion is likened by one of our authorities to that “ of pagan Rome 
just before the advent of Christ, when the people had ceased to 
bring sacrifices and cared no more for their idols, yet had no- 
thing to put in their place.” : 

The professor’s judgment of the other churches is thus sum- 
med by a New York journal: ‘ 

“What is true of the Prussian church may be said, with some qualifica- 
tions, of all the Protestant churches of Germany, which number twenty-six, 
besides the old Lutheran and several sects not belonging to any establish- 
ment. They all exhibit the same spectacle of stagnation and decay, the 
same indifference and apathy on the part of their nominal adherents, which 
have made of German Protestantism a church without a creed and a peo- 
ple without belief.” 

When Berlin statistics show only 30,000 people—and of these 
barely 4,000 Protestants—out of 1,140,000 being seen at any 

church, we may credit the lament of a Berlin clergyman to an 
American correspondent : 


“We have no influence,” he said ; “we can do nothing. Instead of be- 


*Apud Dillinger, Kirche und Kirchen, pp. 275, 328, 330. t Ibid. p. 204. 
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ing represented in any way in the government of the country, we stand 
ourselves under most stringent police supervision. State support we do 
not expect; but we are, notwithstanding, hampered by state superinten- 
dence. Against the universal prevalence of agnostic and freethinking 
opinions our church can practically make no head.” 


Which correspondent honestly concludes: 


' «The Protestants and philosophers are too far divided by internal dif- 
ficulties to make any head against a united body like the Roman Catholics, 
who have in all religious questions one undivided interest, and are pre- 
pared to sacrifice all others to that.” * 


. After these crushing proofs of the preponderance of infidelity 
among the non-Catholic populations of the German Empire, it is 
the supremity of sardonic sarcasm and the acme of ridiculosity 
for encyclopedias, atlases, and statisticians to persist in simply 
dividing the populace into Catholics and Protestants, putting 
the latter at some 26,000,000 or nearly 27,000,000, leaving no 
margin for freethinkers, of which Protestant Germany is the 
world-known nation, or taking the bitter alternative of saying 
that the mantle of Luther is broad enough to cover them all. 
This latter is the more likely. Bona-fide Protestants in the em- 
pire may count 8,000,000 or 9,000,000 members. And how shall 
even that number be gathered together ? 

Passing down to Switzerland, the infidel Rousseau’s influence 
on the Reformed Swiss in the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, combined with the nearly as disastrous inftuence of the in- 
cisive cynic and God-hater, Voltaire, in the latter half of the 
, eighteenth century, blew away like chaff the stiff dogmatism of 
the worn-out Five Points of the cold tyrant, Calvin. All the 
world knows the beneficent reconversions of the Apostle of 
Geneva—the gentle and «sensible St. Francis de Sales. It needs 
but naming. 

The reaction at the Reform centenary of 1835 was trumpeted 
with ostentation by Merle d’Aubigné and his coterie of history- 
makers. But, to show how soon the enthusiasm cooled, in 1864, 

** A Catholic reaction is making itse?f felt in the upper classes of Germany, just as much as 
in those of England. Dr. Walcker, a professor in the University of Leipzig, has lately pub- 
lished a paper entitled 4A Statistical Proof of the Growth of Catholicity among the Nobility of 
Germany. The author, himself a Protestant, shows that in the course of the present century as 
many as forty-four members of families possessing sovereign rank have become conver‘s to Ca- 
tholicity ; three of these are princes—viz., Prince Solms-Braunfels, Prince Isenburg-Birstein, and 
Prince Loewenstein-Wertheim ; then there are eleven counts and twelve countesses. One of 
these was the Countess of Brandenburg, a daughter of King William II, of Prussia and aunt to 
the present emperor. As a set-off against these forty-four conversions Protestantism can only 


claim nine proselytes from Catholicity, all of them persons of minor note” (London Universe, 
April, 1883). 
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the third centenary of John Calvin's death, the heresiarch was 
publicly denied the honors of a national hero, and Geneva—the 
Calvinistic Rome—gave harsh prominence to the expression of its 
disgust at his horrid despotism. Here, too, in our very day, the 
University of Geneva declares our Lord and Saviour “a mere 
man”; and theological students are told ex cathedrd : “ Make any- 
thing you like of Jesus Christ, so that you do not make him 
God.” * 

A synod of Berne computes that “out of every ten or twelve 
householders but one can be counted with any faith,” confirm- 
ing what fallen De Lamennais declared of the Genevese: “ They 
have no faith whatever.” 

In Geneva there are estimated forty-two thousand infidels, or 
Arians; Catholics are as many. The Protestant cantons can 
therefore not aggregate above a few hundred thousands at best. 

“ Religion in Holland,” writes Huber,t “ has never since the 
Reformation remained the same for thirty years together.” Of 
its fifteen hundred ministers, fourteen hundred put themselves on 
record as denying the Incarnation. 

“ The -death-waters of unbelief,’”’ Messmer testifies in 1861, 
“of rationalism, pantheism, and materialism, are in Holland, as 
in Germany, sweeping all before them.” What need to repeat 
here the horrors of Dutch Calvinists in the apostasies of trade in 
China, the absolute tyranny of the long government of Ceylon, 
the persecutions and butcheries at home—Gorcum notably—and 
in the colonies of Dutch Guiana? Besides, government statistics 
show half the population of Holland is Catholic. Two-thirds of, 
the other half, at a moderate calculation, are indifferent deists 
and practical atheists. The scores of thousands of Jansenists 
have no sympathy with the Isms. We can scarcely allow the 
sects more than in Switzerland. 

Coming across to Great Britain, Dr. Pusey—a certainly un- 
questionable and capable authority—designates his own native 
Englishmen as “a numerous nation of heathens.” In fact, the 
official census of about 1860 gave 5,000,000 as of no religion—a 
confession not made by any other nation of itself in the circum- 
ference of the globe. Officially, in Leeds and Liverpool, 40 per 
cent.; in Manchester, 51 ; Lambeth, 61 ; Sheffield, 62 per cent., are 
counted religionless. 

The London 7Zimes (April 11, 1862) prints: “In this great 

* Religious Discussions, pp. 4, §. Confer Considérations sur le Divinité de Jésus-Christ, 


par H. L, Empaytaz. 
t Bibliotheque Universelle, tom, xxiv. p. 181. 
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Christian nation vice exists to an extent utterly unknown in pa. 
gan countries,” which is explained sufficiently by its recording 
in the preceding February: “ Half the island are Dissenters; and 
of the rest the greater part take the Establishment as it comes, 
with very mixed feelings.” 

There are not churches enough for one-half—one authority 
says one-third—of the population of upwards of 4,000,000 in Lon. 
don. Inthe May, 1881, census of those churches, of 57 places of 
worship only 11 had 100 present; in more than one-half not 50 
attendants could be counted. In one there were 10; in a second, 
9; ina third, 8; in a fourth, 4; in a fifth but 2 were present. Of 
the 306 choristers, mostly hired, it is computed they had to sing 
to a total of just 3,853 worshippers. The clergymen’s salaries in 
these churches amounted to $220,000 per year.* Similar statis- 
tics in seventy cities of England and Wales show steady de- 
crease in attendance, the major part of the people spending the 
Sunday without going to church. If this be too general, Mr. 
John Bright, the head commoner of England, told the world in 
Parliament in 1880: “ Nearly one-half of the Protestants of En- 
gland and Scotland do not go to church at all. Many, after 
being married, never see the inside of a church any more. Some 
never go to church again after being christened.” “ But in Ire- 
land,” he contrasts significantly, “the great bulk of the people 
are Catholics and do go to church.” 

A member from Glasgow, on the same or equivalent oc- 
casion, proclaimed that in his constituency, having over 300 
churches withal, one-third, or 100,000, never went to any place of 
worship. The English Church Establishment is surely divided 
against itself, as Macaulay so caustically points to the “religion 
of the Church of England as a bundle of religious systems with- 
out number, tied together by an act of Parliament: a hundred 
sects battling within one church.” + 

It is notorious in our own day that the Athanasian Creed’s 
abolishment by law is only a natural sequence to the declaration 
that it is not of faith to believe baptism necessary for salva- 
tion. 

What purpose can it now serve to trace the decay of the Isms 
in their successive transformations and breedings of swarms of 
petty sects in Great Britain, from the inoculation of Calvinism 
of old, through the new bodies of dissenters and the zealous pro- 
pagation of Methodism in this century by the restless Wesley 
brothers? 


* London Universe, May 1, 1881. t ‘‘ Essay on Church and State.” 
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Puseyism’s history is commonplace. If conservatism have 
spared the English some of the disgraces of Continental countries, 
and there be a perhaps more Christian something, hard to de- 
fine, which makes Episcopalianism a sort of breakwater to in- 
fidelity and, in its more advanced forms, a nursery for Catholic 
converts, it is sadly true that the uppermost class, as described 
by Disraeli’s novels, notably his Exdymion, and the lowermost, 
depicted so vividly by Thackeray, Dickens, and their co-work- 
ers, are permeated so deeply with irreligion and practical, if not 
openly avowed, agnosticism on the one hand, and stupid igno 
rance on the other, that there is but a redeeming feature or two 
in both classes. 

If the hundreds of thousands of migrating Catholic Irishmen 
coming over to England against their pastors’ and the interested 
English Catholic clergymen’s better judgment and warning are 
not swallowed up in the whirlpool of God-denying and God- 
cursing lower British society and commerce, they may form the 
seed of the thousands that still will not bend the knee to Baal 
nor halt in their allegiance between God and Mammon. Con- 
versions in the higher classes, so numerous and influential as the 
examples become, may save some of the upper ten thousands. 
The Salvation Army is too great a parody, nay, blasphemy, on 
religion to be even worthy mention. Of Quakerism the Liberal 
Christian (August, 1879) declares: “ What is left of it is made up 
of theeing and thouing, and its straight coat and stiff bonnet. 
These are steadily losing authority, and when they are aban- 
doned visible Quakerism will disappear.” 

In the concentrated light of these facts would it be folly to 
reduce the boast of the Anglicans, that their church proper yet 
contains twelve millions, to what even extravagant Cobbett tells 
them they numbered in 1824—viz., one-fourth or one-fifth of the 
then existing nation, say four or five millions ? 

We may divide the Dissenters, by our authorities, into one- 
half the supposed Protestant population, and make, perhaps, 
about four or five millions of them, who may by a very sanguine 
calculation, added to as many of the English church, sum up in 
the neighborhood of eight millions who are the adherents, in 
some sort, of some sect in Great Britain. 

It is needless waste of space to devote more than a paragraph 
to Protestant Episcopalianism in Ireland, after its late disastrous 
disestablishment, and after Prof. Mahaffey, in his recent pamphlet, 
has opened out its inner hollowness and most sure extinctive 
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decay. Of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, Liebetrut * gives us 
to understand: “ The Swedish church is a church desolate, 
dead, lying under the anathema of God. The church’s unity is 
the unity and peace of the graveyard.” 

And Bayard Taylor,t in 1858, adds: “It is slowly ossifying 
from sheer inertia.” As England has had to disestablish the 
Irish church and will have to disestablish the English, so Mr. 
Brace says:{ “ This century will see the disruption and convul- 
sion of the Swedish state church.” A Baptist American mis. 
sionary adds still a note of disgrace to the ruin by the statement 
that “entire Baptist churches are gobbled up by the Mormons in 
Sweden.” 

Inglis § writes that, bad as is the state of morality in Sweden, 

“the standard of morals is higher in Sweden than in Norway,” 
“where a general indifference is manifested for religion.” 
*« Who will say, after this, that there are more than a million or 
two, at the very utmost, out of the 6,400,000 inhabitants of the 
Scandinavian peninsula, claiming to be Christians in any sense or 
any sect ? 

Going back now for a moment to those nations now over- 
whelmingly Catholic, which, however, were once thought to be 
in the balance and inclined to the new fashions invented by the 
pseudo-Reformers, we will be surprised to find that in Austria, 
Bohemia, and Moravia, once for nearly a century thought to be, 
and counted as, mostly Protestant, the sects now count six per 
cent. of the population of Austria and two and a half per cent. 
of that of its dependencies. In Austria-Hungary there are 
accordingly, by census of January, 1881, some 2,130,000 Calvin- 
ists and 1,450,000 Evangelicals, which, properly reduced, may 
sum some 2,000,000. 

In the last synod of Paris, gotten up under the auspices of 
Guizot and his associates of any prestige, the Union des Eglises 
Evangéliques de France counted but sixty-one votes for the 
‘orthodox confession of faith,” against forty-five of the materi- 
alists of their own number who chose to follow Renan, Coquerel, 
and their ilk. And though as late as fifty years ago, in 1830, a 
French Protestant could boast of 2,000,000 of Lutherans and Cal- 
vinists combined in France, the whole Huguenot tribe to-day— 
census of 1880—could muster but a pitiful 580,761. 

In Italy, Spain, and Belgium, where the Reformers never 
obtained any foothold—thanks, as Gibbon and Macaulay confess, 


* Ap, Ddllinger, supra, pp, 259. + Northern Travels, p, 285. 
}Laing, Zour, pp, 115-125, § Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, second part, p. 142. 
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to that very hated Inquisition they otherwise decry—there are 
respectively some nominal 100,000, 200,000, and 16,000 Protes- 
tants, mostly visitors or importations from abroad. 

Before we make our final summing we will run cursorily over 
the fruits of Protestant missions as exhibited in the last edition of 
the unassailable Christian Missions, as revised to late date by 


the author. 


Scrutinizing the two bulky volumes for all the 


figures we could find, the inquiry results in the following table: 








Mission, Converts. Years. Remarks. 
ee 20 or 30. |17s0Cieties, 50 yrs Dwindled to “5.” 
| See 25 or 50. |100 years or more, Atheists in schools. 
COVIOR.. 02.6005. “105. |Since occupation. Official, “ 3,137.” 
Australia ....... None. es Natives extinct. 

New Zealand.... None. we Maoris 7% extinct. 
eenerameaee 4 ERE! \ "eta. ose das ceistas |aeos camiesewuillnnnes s nee 
MINEO s f6ipih inieis 0] ois ainises 16-6 Since Capt. Cook. Nearly extinct. 
Sandwich Isles, .|.........0.. For this century. se i 
Fijian ” sie acaloibiaereiw:all weiaielere tel srescieie «ete One-third officials. 
oo eee None 25 years Expelled, 1854. 
“Few Jews, 
Europ. Turkey } POE) ooo ccccccecescceslevcssecctscescectstvbersele 
peiatic: “ NGOS A eiciedo.s low ssw. s.ae oralfalais apie sweianiets eas ears Geemiee 
Jerusalem....... “10,” For 50 years. {With missionary and party 
MIN o:4'5:0 o'ns0i6-< Mone. Since Gyfil-Buca4|. so... cla. coccscwececsch ee 
Armenia........ oe Nanesee re slea bea ee Cost $7,500,000 
N. America..... Not a tribe. SOO YEATS, [ose cnc cieesie cece ovieseveetere 
S. America...... ss ME Ag ia wai le oi oibcai Sa dials! sid oid.aysie aio bY istale eS teva siatere 
ENN » 60:03 soe veeelsves eenee onee'es sé “No congregation.” 

















In Asia, Africa, and Australasia nearly eight hundred and fifty 
converts in all the Protestant missions in the Old World! Of 
the New World Melville puts the whole history in a sentence: 
“The Anglo-Saxon hive have extirpated paganism from the 
greater part of the North American continent, but with it they 
have extirpated likewise the greater portion of the red race.” * 
According to the liberal allowances to each separate country— 
giving a generous donation of some 10,090,000 to the Americas— 
we have in Europe: Germany, 8,000,000; Switzerland, 500,000 ; 
Holland as many ; Great Britain and Ireland, by a great stretch, 
8,000,000, with 2,000,000 for the great dependencies in the Old 
World; from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000, by sanguine estimate, in 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark; some 2,000,000—say even 
3,000,000—in the Austrian Empire; half a million in France; 
nominal 100,009 in Italy, 200,000 in Spain, and 15,000 or 16,000 


* The Marquesas Islands, p. 217. 
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in Belgium ;* throw in a round thousand for “ converts” among 
aborigines in all the wide world, and the sum total of all Protes. 
tants of all sects in the whole globe will not exceed 34,000,000— 
after the fourth centenary of their first father and head. 

In case these figures be not esteemed strictly just we will re- 
duce them to strict bounds of justice by picking apart the hete. 
rogeneous mass called Protestant Isms, and count each Ism as 
it pretends to autonomy, and we will see whether the compar- 
ison with the church will favor them any by their own figures 
of themselves and of her children. 

Blunt’s ¢ and the American Cyclopedia’s count of one of the 
most numerous sects—Methodists—in 1874 is just: 3,626,830 full 
members and several hundred thousand probationists in Europe, 
America, and Australia; whilst the New York Odserver Year- 
Book of 1871 makes the church 195,460,000; in 1875 Dr. Hurst's 
Outlines, 200,339,390; the atlases of Rand, McNally & Co., 1882, 
202,368,000 ; Deutsche Reichszeitung, 1880, in Europe 153,344,000, in 
Brazil 10,000,000, in Mexico 9,389,460, in the United States 
8,000,000; Almanach de Gotha, 1876, 211,000,000; Scientific Mis. 
cellany, 1850, 254,655,000. Let men judge from the adversaries 
of the church, as one learns best from a political opponent’s 
organ his own party’s success, whether this shall not be the 
very last centenary of Protestant Isms. 


* For justice of particular figures, as modified here, consult the compared details of sta- 


tisticians we quote. 
+ Dictionary of Sects, art. ‘‘ Methodists,” 
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THE WISDOM AND TRUTH OF WORDSWORTH'S 
POETRY. 


ParT LV. 


V. WE have reached the last of those topics which we ‘pro- 
posed to discuss. 

There is one class of Wordsworth's poems in which that Wis- 
dom which so eminently characterizes them takes a higher flight 
than in the rest, and discourses on the origin of things in strains 
such as the olden time called “ Orphic.” To write “ Orphic” odes 
on the marvels of Creation was among the aims of Coleridge’s 
youthful ambition; and his Hexameter Hymn to the Earth, as 
well as a fragment of a Hymn to the Sun, survive as the memo- 
rial of that intention. What he had designed was in part ac- 
complished by the brother-bard with whom such plans must 
often have been the subject of discourse. Wordsworth’s “ Ver- 
nal Ode” is one of his greatest poems. It is not among the 
works of his youth. It belongs to his forty-seventh year, and 
was briefly described by him as “ composed to place in view the 
immortality of succession where itnmmortality is denied, so far 
as we know, to the individual creature.” Transience is the law 
of all things here; an eternal and still glory is that of the things 
above; yet earthly transience is so exquisitely modulated in the 
great creative scheme that it is itself ever sustaining the creature 
with the thought of that stability which, in his present condition, 
is denied to him. The forests die, but the fresh growths of 
each new year spring from a soil enriched by the dead leaves 
of its predecessor ; out of the night issues the morning ; and the 
nations are ever renewing their youth. Such is the theme, and 
itis treated as it might have been in those days when the bard 
was still reverenced as a prophet and a revealer. The Ode 
begins with the song of an Angel suddenly descended to earth. 
Its first stanza celebrates his native realm, the radiant stability 
of which is emblemed to man by the stars when they shine forth 
night after night, 


“ Fresh as if evening brought their natal hour ; 
Her darkness splendor gave, her silence power, 
To testify of Love and Grace divine.” 
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But neither in heaven nor on earth is more than an emblem of 
stability vouchsafed to the material creation : 


“ What if those bright fires 
Shine subject to decay, 
Sons haply of extinguished sires, 
Like them to pass away 
Like clouds before the wind ! 
And though to every draught of mortal breath 
Renewed throughout the bounds of earth and ocean, 
The melancholy gates of Death 
Respond with sympathetic motion ; 
Though all that feeds on nether air, 
Howe’er magnificent or fair, 
Grows but to perish, and entrust 
Its ruins to their kindred dust ; 
Yet, by the Almighty’s ever-during care, 
Her procreant vigils Nature keeps 
Amid the unfathomable deeps, 
And saves the peopled fields of earth 
From dread of emptiness or dearth. 
Thus in their stations, lifting t’ward the sky 
The foliaged head in cloud-like majesty, 
The shadow-casting race of Trees survive : 
Thus in the train of Spring arrive 
Sweet Flowers—what living eye hath viewed 
Their myriads! endlessly renewed 
Wherever strikes the sun’s glad ray ; 
Where’er the subtle waters stray ; 
Wherever sportive zephyrs bend 
Their course, or genial showers descend ! 
Mortals, rejoice! the very Angels quit 
Their mansions unsusceptible of change, 
Amid your pleasant bowers to sit _ 
And through your sweet vicissitudes to range.” 


A human being might well fear that even amid the glories of 
heaven the new-born Spirit might sometimes regret “ vicissi- 
tudes”’ thus described—the changeful twilights of earth, and 
the flash of the earliest snowdrop ; and the last four lines quoted 
hint that with such a regret even heavenly Spirits are capable 
of sympathizing. The poet, as he listens, catches the import 
of the Angel’s song and returns to it a musical echo: 


“O nursed at happy distance from the cares 
Of a too anxious world, mild, pastoral Muse ! 
That to the sparkling crown Urania wears, 
And to her sister Clio’s laurel wreath, 
Prefer’st a garland culled from purple heath, 
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Or blooming thicket moist with morning dews ; 
Was such bright Spectacle vouchsafed to me ? 
And was it granted to the simple ear 
Of thy contented votary 
Such harmony to hear ? 
Him rather suits it, side by side with thee, 
Wrapt in a fit of pleasing indolence, 
While thy tired lute hangs on the hawthorn tree, 
To lie and listen, till the o’er-drowsed sense 
Sinks, hardly conscious of the influence, 
To the soft murmur of the vagrant Bee. 
—A slender sound! yet hoary Time 
Doth to the Soul exalt it with the chime 
Of all his years ; a company 
Of ages coming, ages gone; 
(Nations from before them sweeping, 
Regions in destruction steeping,) 
Yet every awful note in unison 
With that faint utterance, which tells 


Of treasure sucked from buds and bells, 


For the pure keeping of those waxen cells.” 


The creature he sings of draws near him, and its very feeble- 
ness reminds him that the most fragile shapes are those which do 
battle most bravely against time: 


“ Observe each wing—a tiny van !— 
The structure of her laden thigh, 
How fragile! yet of ancestry 
Mysteriously remote and high: 
High as the imperial front of man, 
The roseate bloom on woman’s cheek ; 
The soaring eagle’s curved beak ; 
The white plumes of the floating swan ; 
Old as the tiger’s paw, the lion’s mane, 
Ere shaken by that mood of stern disdain 
At which the desert trembles. Humming Bee! 
Thy sting was needless then, perchance unknown ; 
The seeds of malice were not sown ; 
All creatures met in peace, from fierceness free, 
And no pride blended with their dignity. 
—Tears had not broken from their source ; 
Nor anguish strayed from her Tartarean den; 
The golden years maintained a course 
Not undiversified, though smooth and even ; 
We were not mocked with glimpse and shadow then ; 
Bright Seraphs mixed familiarly with men ; 
And earth and stars composed a universal heaven!” 


There is in this poem a profound spiritual as well as_philosophi- 
VOL. XxXXIX.—22 
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cal Truth. The sorrow of man’s estate does not come from 
the transience of external things, but from a defect within himself 
which has “disnatured” Nature’s “sweet vicissitudes.” The 
transience itself is realized by Sense. If Faith were as strong 
as Sense the restoration would be realized as vividly as the tran. 
sience, and severance would cease to be, or at least would lose 
its sting. It would not then be in “ glimpse and shadow” that 
the cyclic renovations of Time would present the Image of 
Eternity ; nor would that Image be Vision only: it would be 
Fruition also. It would be with the changes of human life as 
it is with the changes of music, where each successive cadence 
passes away too sweetly to be regretted, and dies but to prepare 
the way for another, sweeter still. 

Another of Wordsworth’s Orphic poems is the Ode too mod- 
estly entitled “Stanzas on the Power of Sound.” It was in- 
tended to have had a place in that poem of which the “ Excur- 
sion” is a part, a poem of which some unpublished fragments ex- 
ist, and which apparently was not intended to consist exclusively 
of blank verse. The Ode on the “ Power of Sound” was written 
in 1828, when the poet had reached his fifty-eighth year. Atleast 
fifteen years previously, in the seventh book of the “ Excursion,” 
Wordsworth had recorded the lives of two men, each of whom 
had been deprived of one out of those two senses, the eye and the 
ear, through which chiefly the human soul holds communication 
with the outward world. To each of these sufferers was given a 
compensation which proved how largely man’s interior powers 
can dispense with exterior aids. The man deaf from his youth 
is thus described : 









































“He grew up 
From year to year in loneliness of soul ; 
And this deep mountain valley was to him 
Soundless, with all its streams. The bird of dawn 
Did never rouse this cottager from sleep 
@ With startling summons; not for his delight 
5 The vernal cuckoo shouted ; not for him 
Murmured the laboring bee. When stormy winds 
Were working the broad bosom of the lake 
Into a thousand thousand sparkling waves, 
Rocking the trees, or driving cloud on cloud 
Along the sharp edge of yon lofty crags, 
The agitated scene before his eye 
Was silent as a picture.” * 


* “The Churchyard among the Mountains.” 
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In another passage of the “ Excursion” * those two great 
organs of intelligence are thus contrasted : 


“ The soul sublime and pure, 
With her two faculties of eye and ear— 
The one by which a creature, whom his sins 
Have rendered prone, can upward look to heaven ; 
The other that empowers him to perceive 
The voice of Deity, on height and plain, 
Whispering those truths in stillness, which the Word 
To the four quarters of the winds proclaims.” 


Three of man’s five senses are senses only, and the impressions 
which fall upon them terminate with them. But the senses of 
sight and hearing are more than mere material powers; the im- 
pressions that reach them pass through them to the intellect, 
which imparts to them in turn something of its own creative 
might, changing mere form and color into beauty, and mere 
sound into harmony. These two senses are the gates between 
the worlds of matter and of mind—Sacraments of Nature, feed- 
ing without intermission man’s intellect and imagination. The 
greater part of Wordsworth’s poetry includes acelebration of this 
sublime ministration of the eye. This particular Ode supplies 
what was wanting: it celebrates the corresponding ministration 
of the ear, which mediates no less between man and another 
mighty world assigned to him as a teacher. ‘It is as “a spi- 
ritual functionary ” that the Ear is thus addressed : 


“ Thy functions are ethereal, 
As if within thee dwelt a glancing mind, 
Organ of vision! And a Spirit aerial 
Informs the cell of hearing, dark and blind ; 
Intricate labyrinth, more dread for thought 
To enter than oracular cave ; 
Strict passage, through which sighs are brought, 
And whispers, for the heart, their slave ; 
And shrieks that revel in abuse 
Of shivering flesh ; and warbled air, 
Whose piercing sweetness can unloose 
The chains of frenzy, or entice a smile 
Into the ambush of despair ; 
Hosannas pealing down the long-drawn aisle, 
And requiems answered by the pulse that beats 
Devoutly, in life’s last retreats !” 


The second stanza—this poem consists of stanzas, each of six- 
teen lines—enumerates a few of the individual as distinguished 


* ‘The Pastor.” 
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from combined or harmonized sounds which challenge man’s 
heart : 


“ The headlong streams and fountains 
Serve thee, invisible Spirit, with untired powers ; 
Cheering the wakeful tent on Syrian mountains, 
They lull perchance ten thousand thousand flowers. 
That roar, the prowling Lion’s Here J am, 
How fearful to the desert wide! 
That bleat, how tender! of the Dam 
Calling a straggler to her side. 
Shout, Cuckoo ! let the vernal soul 
Go with thee to the frozen zone; 
Toll from thy loftiest perch, lone Bell-bird, toll! 
At the still hour to Mercy dear, 
Mercy from her twilight throne 
Listening to nun’s faint sob of holy fear, 
The sailor’s prayer breathed from a darkening sea, 
Or widow’s cottage lullaby.” 


The next four stanzas refer to harmonized sounds in their 
connection with the changes and chances of human life, rural, 
social, political, or religious. A marvellous number of themes 
are here compressed into narrow space—the Sabbath bells and 
the marriage chime, the milkmaid’s ditty, the song that bright- 
ens the blind man’s gloom, the veteran's mirth, the ploughman’s 
toil, the galley-slave’s task, the pilgrim’s march, the prisoner’s 
cell, and, lastly, the shout of a delivered people when 


“ Inspiration 
Mounts with a tune that travels like a blast 
Piping through cave and battlemented tower.” 


In the seventh stanza the theme changes: the power of music 
over the soul is traced downward to a region that underlies 
both human intelligence and consciousness; while the origin of 
that power is traced upward to a universal and divine law: 


“ As Conscience to the centre 
Of being smites with irresistible pain, 
So shall a solemn cadence, if it enter 
The mouldy vaults of the dull idiot’s brain, 
Transmute him to a wretch from quiet hurled— 
Convulsed as by a jarring din; 
And then aghast, as at the world 
Of reason partially let in 
By concords winding with a sway 
Terrible for sense and soul! 
Or, awed he weeps, struggling to quell dismay. 
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Point not these mysteries to an art 

Lodged above the starry pole ; 

Pure modulations flowing from the heart 

Of divine Love, where Wisdom, Beauty, Truth 
With Order dwell, in endless youth?” 


In stanzas eight and nine the “Orphean Insight, Truth’s un- 
daunted Lover,” is invoked to record the fabled triumphs of 
Music in early Greece, when Harmony put forth her subtler es- 
sence to kindle a sensibility which had not yet broken its primal 
league with Law, and when Art was “ daring because souls could 
feel.” Amphion, “that walled a city with his melody,” and 
Arion, who “ could humanize the creatures of the sea,” are ap- 
pealed to; but in the middle of the tenth stanza the classic 
legend yields place to something more potent than the highest 
imaginations of antique song—the dread realities of every-day 
life : 

“The pipe of Pan to Shepherds 
Couched in the shadow of Menalian pines 
Was passing sweet; the eyeballs of the leopards 
That in high triumph drew the lord of vines, 
How did they sparkle to the cymbal’s clang! 
While Fauns and Satyrs beat the ground 
In cadence, and Silenus swang 
This way and that, with wild flowers crowned ! 
—To life, to Zfe give back thine ear ; 
Ye who are longing to be rid 
Of fable, though to truth subservient, hear 
The little sprinkling of cold earth that fell 
Echoed from the coffin-lid ; 
The convict’s summons in the steeple knell, 
The vain distress-gun from a leeward shore, 
Repeated—heard, and heard no more!” 


In stanza eleven the poet breaks forth into the expression of 
an impassioned desire that as “ labored minstrelsies” are com- 
petent to combine the several tones of lute and harp in great 
concerted pieces for the delight of sense and imagination, so 
Nature were but able to combine in one, for the soul’s behoof, 
all those separate sounds by which, whether harmonious or 
rude, she is able at once to pierce the heart and to heal its 
wound ; 


“O for some soul-affecting scheme 
Of moral music, to unite 

Wanderers whose portion is the faintest dream 

Of memory! O that they might stoop to bear 
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Chains, such precious chains of sight 
As labored minstrelsies for ages wear ! 
O for a balance fit the truth to tell 

Of the Unsubstantial, pondered well!” 


The twelfth stanza refers to the Pythagorean philosophy, ac- 
cording to which the whole universe rests on a basis of num- 
bers, mathematical relations, and harmonic tones. More than 
six centuries before Ptolemy, Pythagoras, in anticipation toa 
great extent of Copernicus, had taught that the sun, not the 
earth, was the centre of our system, and that the planets moved 
round it. He had taught also, as though anticipating the law of 
gravitation and “the inverse square of the distances,” that the 
movements of all the heavenly bodies were determined by geo- 
metrical principles, and that their velocities, sizes, etc., are mutu- 
ally proportioned according to a certain graduated scale exactly 
represented by the science of numbers. Discovering that mu- 
sic rested on mathematical principles, and that harmonic tones 
stood to each other in numerical relations, he taught that the 
heavenly bodies in their movements through space produce 
musical sounds exactly proportioned to the speed and bulk of 
those bodies—a conception the more natural as it was then be- 
lieved that a subtle ether pervaded all space (a theory to which 
recent science seems disposed to return), and that its agitations 
were excited by moving bodies, as those of our atmosphere are 
by the vibrations of musical strings. Such is the “ Music of the 
Spheres” taught later by Plato, a harmony that sustains the 
whole creation, but which is heard by the great Creator alone, 
remaining inaudible to man, both because it is perfect and be- 
cause it is unceasing, but the sudden cessation of which would 
notwithstanding be man’s destruction. We now know that the 
range of sounds which the human ear can grasp are restricted 
to about ten octaves; and consequently that if the actual sounds 
all around us exceeded that narrow range by a hundred or a 
thousand octaves, they must, however loud, escape our conscious- 
ness not less than the Pythagorean Music of the Spheres. To 
such sounds the poet alludes at the close of the stanza: 
“ By one pervading Spirit 

Of Tones and Numbers all things are controlled, 

As sages taught, when faith was found to merit 

Initiation in that mystery old. 

The Heavens, whose aspects make our minds as still 

As they themselves affear to be, 

Innumerable voices fill 
With everlasting harmony ; 
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The towering Headlands, crowned with mist, 
Their feet among the billows, know 

That Ocean is a mighty harmonist ; 

Thy pinions, universal Air, 

Ever waving to and fro, 

Are delegates of harmony and bear 

Strains that support the Seasons in their round ; 
Stern Winter loves a dirge-like sound.” 


The thirteenth stanza reverts to the aspiration of an earlier 
one that the sounds by which Nature is ever making her thrill- 
ing appeal to the human heart might be combined into a single 
“scheme of moral music.” If such a palpable combination of 
them be impossible, a compensation has been provided. They 
are combined in the heart of the sage who meditates daily “ the 
still, sad music of Humanity”; they are combined also in the 
Soul of the Race, and to it their true meaning is revealed. They 
constitute the ceaseless Hymn of Creation: 


- “Break forth into thanksgiving, 
Ye banded Instruments of wind and chords ; 
Unite, to magnify the Ever-living, 
Your inarticulate notes with the sound of words! 
Nor hushed be service from the lowing mead, 
Nor mute the forest hum of noon : 
Thou too be heard, lone Eagle! freed 
From snowy peak and cloud, attune 
Thy hungry barkings to the hymn 
Of joy that from her utmost walls 
The six days’ Work, by flaming Seraphim, 
Transmit to Heaven! As Deep to Deep 
Shouting through one valley calls, 
All worlds, all natures, mood and measure keep 
For praise and endless gratulation, poured 
Into the ear of God, their Lord !” 


The last stanza affirms that when we have put fables away 
from us there remains a Truth loftier than Pythagoras or any 
other philosopher of antiquity dreamed of. There was a Voice 
before Creation existed ; there is a Voice which shall summon 
the sleepers from their graves ; and there is a Voice, greater than 
these, which shall last for ever. As there is not only a Material 
Seeing, but a Spiritual Seeing also, so there is not only a Material 
Hearing but a Spiritual Hearing; and as that Spiritual Seeing 
is to feast for ever on the Beatific Vision, so for that Spiritual 
Hearing there remains, in the Beatific state, a Divine Object 
imparting to man an eternal contentment. Through a faculty 
of which the Eye is the Type, and no less through a faculty of 
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which the Ear is the type, Humanity, when it has “ put on the 
Incorruptible,” is to converse with God, and thus find the end 
for which it was created. 


“ A Voice to Light gave being ; 
To Time, and Man, his earth-born Chronicler ; 
A Voice shall finish doubt and dim foreseeing, 
And sweep away life’s visionary stir ; 
The trumpet (we, intoxicate with pride, 
Arm at its blast for deadliest wars) 
To archangelic lips applied, 
The grave shall open, quench the stars. 
O Silence! are man’s noisy years 
No more than moments of thy life ? 
Is Harmony, blest Queen of smiles and tears, 
With her smooth tones and discords just 
Tempered into rapturous strife, 
Thy destined Bond-slave? No! though Earth be dust 
And vanish, though the Heavens dissolve, her stay 
Is in the Word that shall not pass away.” 


It need hardly be remarked that the term Word is here used in 
the most august of its various significations, and denotes that 
Eternal Wisdom, Thought, and Image of the Eternal Father, 
through whom he utters himself to his whole Creation. That 
Divine Utterance is here said to hang everlastingly on the 
Spiritual Ear of God’s Intelligent Creation, a Revelation inex- 
haustible, the antetype of all the harmonies of earth, and of 
every pleading or commanding tone with which Nature makes 
appeal to the heart of man, and while man is imprisoned in 
sense. 

Such is Wordsworth’s Ode “On the Power of Sound.” Its 
depth of thought is hardly less remarkable than the finished 
grace of its diction, and the mingled swiftness and smoothness 
of that metrical current which winds on from period to period. 
The theme is by necessity an arduous one, and in the hands of 
one not an artist as well as a poet could hardly have been ren- 
dered intelligible. Treated by a master, it needs but attention 
—an attention it has seldom received. That a poem so great in 
conception, and so finished in execution, should have remained 
_ so long but scantly appreciated even by Wordsworth’s admirers 
is a painful illustration of that narrowness which too often limits 
the poetic sympathies. 

The Ode entitled “ Intimations of Immortality from Recollec- 
tions of early Childhood” is doubtless the greatest of Words- 
worth’s poems, and has been well designated as “ the high-water 
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mark of modern poetry.” Its theme, the origin and destiny of 
the Human Soul, is the highest with which poetry can measure 
itself without passing out of that region in which it finds firm 
footing. In imagination and depth of thought it can hardly 
soar much higher than some passages of the two Odes already 
referred to, but it supplements these qualities with a richer 
variety, and with a stronger flux and reflux of emotion. It has 
been studied with more care than those others of Wordsworth’s 
poems which most nearly approach its greatness, perhaps be- 
cause it was published earlier ; and therefore a few remarks on it 
will suffice. 

While the poem is essentially a philosophical one, it keeps its 
philosophy mainly under the surface, unlike a certain inverted 
sort of metaphysical poetry which seems ambitious to grow 
with its roots where its blossoms ought to be. It is not didac- 
tic poetry. It does not begin by announcing a theme, but by a 
dirge over a personal loss; and by degrees only do we learn 
that that loss is one which falls on all men, and most heavily, it 
may be, on those who are least conscious of it : 


“ There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of yore ; 
Turn wheresoe’er I may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more. 


“ The Rainbow comes and goes, 

And lovely is the Rose; 
The Moon doth with delight 

Look round her when the heavens are bare ; 
Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair ; 

The sunshine is a glorious birth ; 

But yet I know, where’er I go, 

That there hath passed away a glory from the earth.” 


Many passages in Wordsworth’s poetry record that talis- 
manic power, wholly unconnected with human associations, 
which Nature had for her chief singer in his childhood. She 
seemed now near him, and now remote, like a Divinity. He 
clung to some high rock, noting little whether the vale beneath 
was lovely or threatening; and the wind that whistled over the 
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craggy ledge seemed almost as much a part of him:as the hair 
it blew back. In Nature’s most familiar objects there is to 
children something of a miraculous character; and in the child- 
hood of nations a similar fineness of sensibility, combined with 
a similar ignorance of Nature’s laws, peopled the streams, the 
boughs, and the clouds with divinities. What was the power 
of the commonest green field or bush over Wordsworth in his 
childhood we can guess, and how great the bereavement when 
its full force had passed away, like the gleam from a pebble 
when the sea-spray refreshes it no more. Wordsworth rests the 
theory set forth in this Ode, not on abstract grounds of reason, 
but on an experience specially, though not exclusively, his own. 
But as a text is often not the demonstration, but merely the 
“motto,” of a doctrine thus forcibly recalled to the memory ot 
those who believe it on independent grounds, so to the poet the 
loss he lamented was to him ina special sense the memento of that 
Philosophy which was involved in all his thoughts. If its philo- 
sophy had been based on argument, not on personal recollections, 
the poem, in losing its passion, would have lost its authenticity ; 
and its author would have seemed to expound a system, not to 
bear a witness. It is his own faith which enkindles that of his 
readers; and his own rests upon experiences gone by but pre- 
cious still. 

The poet has been wandering, not over lonely moors such as 
those amid which the old man “ motionless as a cloud” taught 
him the lore of ‘ Resolution and Independence,” but among 
scenes at once the grandest and the most festal. While. 


“ The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep,” 


the echoes throng through the mountains, the birds sing, the 
lambs bound, the shepherd-boy carols, and 


“ The babe leaps up on his Mother’s arm.” 


The heavens are glad above and the earth beneath; but to him 
alone a piercing sadness has come like an arrow, and while the 
children are pulling flowers all around him he alone stands, an 
excommunicate from the universal feast. It is not that he is 
sullen: “ The fulness of your bliss I feel, I feel it all.” It is not 
the exhaustion described in Coleridge's “ Dejection” : 


“T see, not feel, how beautiful they are.” 


Rather it is the converse of this state. He sees, and he feels: 
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had there been less loveliness to see, or less sensibility with 
which to feel it, the immedicable wound, the irrecoverable loss, 


would have been less felt. 


“hear, I hear, with joy I hear! 
But there’s a Tree, of many one, 
A single Field which I have looked upon, 
Both of them speak of something that is gone: 
The Pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat : 
Whither is fled the visionary gleam ? 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream ?” 


Suddenly out of the gloom there arises a light. A hundred 
bygone musings have rushed to a single conclusion, and the prob- 
lem is solved. Sharply, definitely, and with nothing of preface, 
the Thought which has wrought deliverance is enunciated. The 
loss was even greater than it seemed to be; but in its very great- 
ness there lives a secret Hope. It was not the loss of that 
gleam which beautified this earth: it was the loss of a whole 
world, but of one that cannot be lost for ever. We have a 
higher birthplace than we knew; and our sorrow is itself a pro- 
phecy that the exile shall return to his country. 


“ Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar : 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home. 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy, 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows 
He sees it in his joy ; 
The Youth, who daily farther from the East 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended : 
* At length the Man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.” 


The next three stanzas illustrate that gradual decline through 
which the soul is beguiled into a temporary forgetfulness of its 
origin. The Earth is not, indeed, his Mother; but she is his 
Nurse, and she does what she can—a cruel kindness— 
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“To make her foster-child, her inmate, Man, 
Forget the glories he hath known, 
And that imperial palace whence he came.” 


Her nursling assists her work, and buries himself daily deep. 
er in the net of her enchantments. All the activities of child- 
hood war on the contemplative instinct; each new acquisition 
of the inferior knowledge helps him to forget the higher. He 
observes a!l things in the moving pageant of life that surrounds 
him; he is drawn towards them, he is blended with them 
through sympathy and imitation: the current sweeps him from 
the heights. Day by day “the little actor cons another part,” 
and each is rehearsed on the stage of the lower, half-animal life: 


“Thou little child, yet glorious in the might 
Of heaven-born freedom, on thy Being’s height, 
Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
The years to bring the inevitable yoke 
Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife ? 
Full soon thy Soul shall have her earthly freight, 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life!” 


Yet still he preserves a memory, however faint, of his first 
estate ; and this is in part to retain it. As often as we question 
the world of sense we assert that our heritage is in the world 
of Spirit : 


“O joy! that in our embers 
Is something that doth live, 
That Nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive ! 
The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benediction ; not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be blest ; 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of childhood, whether busy or at rest, 
With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his breast : 
Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise, 
But for those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain-light of all our day, 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing ; 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the Eternal Silence; Truths that wake, 
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To perish never ; 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavor, 
Nor man nor boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy ! 
Hence, in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither ; 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” 


The poem next, with an admirable skill, reverts to that glorious 
and gladsome mountain scene described in the earlier portion of 
it; but no shadow now is cast across the glory, and no bitter re- 
membrance mingles with the gladness. That which has been 
taken away from man has been taken only for a time; and com- 
pensation has been made, not only 
“Tn the primal sympathy 
Which having been, must ever be,” 


but yet more 
“In the faith that looks through death.” 


That which was ours by right divine must be ours again. 

The close of this sublime Ode restores to the reader’s mind 
that repose which is needful after the soarings and the sinkings 
of the strain. The Elegy ends in a hymn of praise: the es- 
trangement in reconciliation; for Nature, besides her diviner 
gleams, so seldom revealed, has her human side, and that alone 
might well suffice for “ the brief parenthesis of mortal life.” Its 
tranquil gladness is intensified by the pathos which loss alone can 
confer. To those who are still inmates of “ this valley of exile” 
it is not transport but consolation that Nature brings and should 
bring : a 

“ And Oye Fountains, Meadows, Hills, and Groves, 
Think not of any severing of our loves! 
Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might ; 
I only have relinquished one delight, 
To live beneath your more habitual sway ; 
I love the brooks which down their channels fret 
Even more than when I tripped lightly as they ; 
The innocent brightness of a new-born day 
Is lovely yet ; 
The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober coloring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality ; 
Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 
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Thanks to the human heart by which we live ; 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys and fears ; 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


And tius this poem, the one among Wordsworth’s works 
which ascends most freely above “ this visible diurnal round,” re. 
turns to human things—a change analogous to that which takes 
place in the concluding stanzas of his “Song at the Feast of 
Brougham Castle.” Both these poems overflow with vehement 
passion, in one case chivalrous, in the other spiritual; both of 
them end in a tranquillity which retains but a ripple of the storm 
beyond the harbor bar. In this Ode there are many notes of 
that high though unostentatious art with which the poet had 
sedulously perfected his natural gifts. Thus, while the theme 
is mainly philosophical, the first four stanzas, though they make 
us understand that loss which has saddened a soul once self. 
sufficing, are yet filled mainly with exuberant images of “ boon 
nature’s grace”; and, in like manner, the three next stanzas, 
which vindicate the daring doctrine of the poem, elude, not- 
_ withstanding, the polemical. They affect not to argue; they 

affirm, and they persuade by setting forth, in a manner accordant 
with that doctrine, a view of human life illustrated by successive 
images which make all its seasons and stages beautiful. In the 
metre of this Ode there is alsoasingular appropriateness. Some 
of Wordsworth’s odes are written in regular stanzas, and others 
in irregular paragraphs. The regular structure has often an ad- 
vantage in the expression of definite thought; but the irregular 
yields itself more pliantly to imaginative passion. Nowhere else 
in Wordsworth’s poetry are the metrical changes so great and so 
sudden as in this Ode; and their effect is enhanced by a corre- 
sponding change from long lines to short—a change which faith- 
fully echoes a corresponding change in the sentiment of the 
poem. That poem is in one sense a troubled poem, while in 
another its yearnings are ever after rest, and remind one of the 
description of the ocean in “ Prometheus Unbound ”: 


“]T hear the mighty deep hungering for calm.” 


How closely the sound and sense are united will become ap- 
parent to us at once if we ask ourselves what would be the re- 
sult if the most skilful writer of the “ heroic couplet” were to 
translate this Ode into that metre. Its diction is as felicitous 
as its metre. Parts of it are written in that “large utterance,” 
at once majestic and simple, which makes so much of Words- 
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worth’s poetry, when once read, haunt the ear for ever. Parts 
of it are in his most opposite extreme, familiar even to rough- 
ness. That roughness was intentional, and was not mitigated in 
the later editions. It was needed. The perfection of a poem 
may be gravely impaired by its uniform elaborateness; as, in 
architecture, ornament becomes offensive if it be not relieved 
by contrasted masses of occasional plainness or roughness. With- 
out such passages the sentiment of this Ode would have lacked 
its impulsiveness, and its doctrine would have been frozen into a 
scholastic theory. In this poem many extremes are reconciled. 
In no other did Wordsworth’s genius, contemplative at once and 
emotional, move through so wide an arc. 

The philosophy of this Ode is substantiaily the Pythagorean 
teaching respecting the pre-existence of the human Soul, divested 
of its “‘ Transmigration”’ theory. Many will ask how far it was 
seriously believed by Wordsworth. In his later years we have 
heard him say that he had held it with a poetic, not a religious, 
faith, When he wrote the poem he might perhaps have ex- 
pressed a more ardent adhesion to it. Whether or not he held 
the doctrine literally, he must have maintained it substantially, so 
strongly did he hold that of Innate Ideas. To the old saying, 
“Nihil est in intellectu quod non prius in sensu,” he would at 
any time have opposed the old rejoinder, “ Nisi ipse intel- 
lectus”; for all his poetry is the assertion that we bring with 
us into the world all those great ideas, such as the “ Beau- 
tiful,” the “ True,” the “ Infinite,” the “ Holy,” which change 
the physical into a moral worid, and contradistinguish man from 
the brutes. To the same source he referred, of course, those 
Mathematical Intuitions on which the world of Science rests, 
and of which the late Sir William Rowan Hamilton said: “ They 
are Ideas which seem to be so far dorn with us that the posses- 
sion of them, in any conceivable degree, appears to be only the 
development of our original powers, the unfolding of our pro- 
per humanity.” * He might, however, have held the doctrine of 
his Ode on theological as well as on philosophical grounds, so 
closely allied is it to an opinion entertained by some theolo- 
gians—viz., that each human Soul not only sees its Judge im- 
mediately after death, but saw its Creator also, for one brief 
moment, at the instant of its creation. Time does not exist in 
the spiritual region; and the expression of the Ode, “ God who 
is our Home,” implies that a single flash from the Divine Coun- 


* Lifeof Sir William Rowan Hamilton, Astronomer Royal of Ireland, By Robert Perceval 
Greves, Longmans, 
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tenance might have filled the Soul with all that haunting and un. 
forgotten Wisdom which it could have learned during a millen- 
nium spent 


‘*TIn that imperial Palace whence we came.” 


It is, however, in the “Excursion” that one might expect 
chiefly to find Wordsworth’s highest teaching—that poem the 
introductory portion of which was greeted by Coleridge as 


“ An Orphic song indeed, 
A song divine of high and passionate thoughts 
To their own music chanted!” 


Its theme was nobler than that of the ancient Orphic bards. Its 
aim was to celebrate the creation and the marvels, not of a mate- 
rial, but of a spiritual universe : 


“ Of Truth, of Grandeur, Beauty, Love, and Hope— 
And melancholy Fear subdued by Faith ; 
Of blessed consolations in distress ; 
Of moral strength, and intellectual power ; 
Of joy in widest commonalty spread ; 
Of the Individual Mind which keeps her own 
Inviolate retirement, subject there 
To Conscience only, and the law supreme 
: Of that Intelligence which governs all, 
Ce Not Chaos, not 
The darkest pit of lowest Erebus, 
Nor aught of blinder vacancy, scooped out 
By help of dreams, can breed such fear and awe 
As fall upon us often when we look 
Into our Minds, into the Mind of man, 
My haunt, and the main region of my song.” 


The highest of all aids is invoked, and a mission, the highest at 
which poetry can aim, is claimed: 


“ Descend, Prophetic Spirit! that inspir’st 
The human Soul of universal earth, 
Dreaming on things to come, and dost possess 
A metropolitan temple in the hearts 
Of mighty poets ; upon me bestow 
A gift of genuine insight ; that my song 
With star-like virtue in its place may shine, 
Shedding benignant influence. .. . 

If with this 
I mix more lowly matter ; with the thing 
Contemplated, describe the Mind and Man 
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‘Contemplating ; and who, and what he was, 

The transitory Being that beheld 

This Vision ; when, and where, and how he lived— 
Be not this labor useless.” 


What are the tidings which a seer thus commissioned has to 
deliver for the behoof of his fellow-men? They are, first, that 
man’s help does not come, as pride suggests, from himseif: 


“ And if the Mind turn inward, ’tis perplexed, 
Lost in a gloom of uninspired research ; 
Meantime the Heart within the heart, the seat 
Where Peace and happy Consciousness should dwell, 
On its own axis restlessly revolves, 
Yet nowhere finds the cheering light of Truth.” 


Wordsworth’s Transcendentalism was not of that sort which 
assures us that because man carries an inner dial within his 
conscience that dial can be read by the aid of any ‘lantern our 


caprice may bring to it, and needs no light from heaven. 


Secondly, his tidings are that man’s help does not come, as 
Sense suggests, chiefly from the world around us. The visible 
world is indeed a marvellous thing; but if it existed alone it 
would be but a fair shadow. It is great alone because it tells us 
of things Invisible : 


“T have seen 
A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell ; 
To which, in silence hushed, his very soul 
Listened intensely ; and his countenance soon 
Brightened with joy, for murmurings from within 
Were heard—sonorous cadences! whereby, 
To his belief, the Monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with its native Sea. 
Even such a shell the Universe itself 
Is to the ear of Faith; and there are times, 
I doubt not, when to you it doth impart 
Authentic tidings of invisible things ; 
Of ebb and flow, and ever-during power ; 
And central peace, subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation.” * 


What are those “Invisible Things” of which Faith thus makes 
report? They are the things which belong to that Universe 


* * Excursion,” book iv. 
VOL. XXXIX.—23 
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which alone is true and eternal—the Spiritual and Personal 
Universe of Deity: 


“ And what are things Eternal? Powers depart— 
Possessions vanish, and Opinions change, 
And Passions hold a fluctuating seat : 
But, by the storms of circumstance unshaken, 
And subject neither to eclipse nor wane, 
Duty exists: immutably survive, 
For our support, the measures and the forms 
Which an abstract Intelligence supplies, 
Whose Kingdom is where Time and Space are not. 
Of other converse, which mind, soul, and heart 
Do, with united urgency, require, 
What more that may not perish? Thou, dread Source, 
Prime, self-existing Cause and End of all 
That in the scale of Being fill their place, 
Above our human region, or below, 
Set and sustained ; thou, who didst wrap the cloud 
Of Infancy around us, that thyself 
Therein, with our simplicity awhile, 
Might’st hold, on earth, communion undisturbed— 
Who, from the anarchy of dreaming sleep, 
Or from its death-like void, with punctual care, 
And touch as gentle as the morning light, 
Restorest us daily to the powers of sense, 
And Reason’s steadfast rule—thou, thou alone 
Art everlasting, and the blesséd Spirits 
Whom thou includest, as the sea her waves, 
For adoration thou endurest ; endure 
For consciousness the motions of thy Will ; 
For apprehension those transcendent Truths 
Of the pure Intellect, that stand as laws 
(Submission constituting strength and power) 
Even to thy Being’s infinite majesty ! 
The Universe shall pass away—a work 
Glorious, because the shadow of thy might, 
A step or link for intercourse with thee.” 


The fourth book of the “ Excursion”— Despondency Cor- 
rected ”—from which these passages are cited, is the most magnifi- 
cent poetical confession anywhere to be found of that Authen- 
tic Theism which, including as it does a loyal devotion to all the 
Personal Attributes of God, whose providence governs His world, 
by necessity finds its complement in Christianity—that Christian- 
ity so zealously asserted in Wordsworth’s maturer poetry, and 
so obviously implied in the whole of it. 

In speaking of the Truthfulness which in a manner so special, 
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and a degree so remarkable, characterizes Wordsworth’s poetry, 
we have not found room to enlarge on one important part of that 
subject—viz., the mode in which that Truthfulness is guarded 
and enforced by the perfect grammar and logic which essentially 
belong to Wordsworth’s style, and by its contempt for false orna- 
ment. The extraordinary incorrectness of much modern poetry, 
and the degree in which the true laws of composition are evaded 
even where they are not violated palpably, the author remaining, 
as far as possible, a contented outlaw from the domain of accu- 
rate periodic construction, proceeds in the main from want of in- 
tellectual Truthfulness. When things essentially dissimilar are 
ranged together in the same category, the offence against sound 
logic, or the practical ignoring of its rights, proceeds from the 
same mental defect. It is far from being the result of mere care- 
lessness; for some of the most painstaking poets have often cor- 
rected their poetry, in the hope of making it more elaborately 
beautiful, till they have deprived its meaning even of such cohe- 
rency as had originally belonged to it. Solid Thinking is cor- 
rect Thinking by instinct and by necessity. Confusion of meta- 
phors, and the undue multiplication of them, proceed from 
deficiency of truthfulness in the Imagination, a faculty which 
needs that virtue not less than the understanding. An analysis 
of Wordsworth’s style as compared with that of most modern 
poets would be absolutely necessary for a full illustration of that 
Truthfulness which belongs to his poetry; but it would require 
an essay in itself. The general plainness of that style is a com- 
mon complaint with those whose taste has been vitiated by the 
over-flavored poetry common in recent times; but it was with 
the poet a matter of deliberate choice, as is proved by the rich- 
ness and majesty of his language on suitable occasions, and by 
the fact that hardly any poetry abounds so largely in memorable 
lines. The plainness of Wordsworth’s style results from the 
greatness of his thoughts. 
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THE ISLE OF THANET AND ITS SAINT.* 


‘* Thanet, as her saint, even to this age doth hery t¢ 
Her Mildred.”—MICHAEL DRayTon’s Poly- Olbion. 


THERE is certainly no place in England more deeply interest- 
ing to every Christian of the Anglo-Saxon race than the small 
isle of Thanet on the coast of Kent, just below the mouth of the 
Thames. For it was here that St. Augustine and his band of 
monks first landed when they came tosave the nation de iva Dei~ 
from the wrath of God—to use St. Gregory’s own expression. 
Thanet has greatly changed since that day. The sea has re- 
ceded on one side and washed away the coast on another, and 
the river that separates it from the mainland has shrunk to a 
mere brook, rendering its insular character less apparent to the 
casual observer. Ebbsfleet, where the missionaries landed, is 
now a mile or two inland, deserted by the sea, whereas at Re- 
culver, where stood the first beacon-light on the coast, the soil 
has been greatly washed away. A tract of land at Ebbsfleet is 
still called Cotsmansfield—that is, the Field of the Man of God— 
but the stone which received the impression of St. Augustine’s 
feet at his landing was afterwards removed to the monastery of 
his name at Canterbury, where it was religiously preserved in 
the church. 

It was on this isle also that St. Augustine had his first inter- 
view with King Ethelbert, the description of which is so thrill- 
ing and picturesque. The king, suspecting the strangers of 
magic powers, wished the meeting to take place under an oak on 
the greensward, it being a Saxon superstition that spells were not 
effectual in the open air. The river, or estuary, was also near, 
which according to Scott, limited the power of enchantment: 


“ The running stream dissolved the spell.” 


The interview was at Richborough, now a cheerless, dreary 
place, somewhat inland, barren of trees and surrounded by 
marshes, and rendered still more melancholy by the ruins of the 
old castle. Directly opposite is Reculver, on the other side of 
the stream, where Ethelbert retired with his court after he gave 


* Life of St. Mildred, Abbess of Minster in Thanet. By a Lay Tertiary of St. Francis. 
London: R. Washbourne. 1884. 
t Hallow, or venerate. 
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up Canterbury to the monks. On the south side of this isle of . 
holy memories is Minster, which derives its name from the min- 
ster, or monastery, founded here by Queen Ermenburga, the 
great-granddaughter of Ethelbert, who ended her days here, 


“Tmmonaster’d in Kent, where first she breathed the air.” * 


This convent was peopled by ladies of the highest rank, among 
whom were the learned nuns who corresponded with St. Boni- 
face in the Latin tongue, the chief of whom was St. Eadburga, 
the third abbess, who paraphrased portions of the Holy Scrip- 
tures in Latin verse, and was distinguished by the wisdom with 
which she governed, as testified by St. Boniface, who addressed 
her with profound respect and sent her spices and a silver pen, 
begging her to transcribe the Epistles of St. Peter for him in 
letters of gold to inspire the carnal-minded with more respect 
for the great apostle, whom he calls the patron of his mission. 
But the great saint of Thanet is St. Mildred, daughter of 
Ermenburga, and second abbess of the house, styled by Edward 
the Confessor “the virgin Mildred, beloved of God,” whose 
venerated name is to be found in the decrees of old Saxon coun- 
cils. The very convent she governed afterwards assumed it and 
became known as St. Mildred’s Minster. And, though nearly 
twelve hundred years have elapsed since she held mild sway 
over the nuns of Thanet, her name is still perpetuated every- 
where in the isle. You find St. Mildred’s Bay, St. Mildred’s 
Lynch, St. Mildred’s Road, St. Mildred’s Abbey, not to speak of 
St. Mildred’s Hotel, that still attest her popularity. In other 
parts of Kent are four parish churches bearing her honored 
name. And in London is the church of St. Mildred in Bread 
Street, where stands a monument to Sir Nicholas Crispe, so de- 
voted to the Stuarts, of an ancient family in Thanet, one of whom, 
Sir Henry Crispe, was a man of such eminence as to be called 
“the little king of all the isle of Thanet,” and was knighted by 
Henry VIII. And from remote times there was the church of 
St. Mildred in the Poultry, one of whose chaplains in the twelfth 
century was Peter of Colechurch, one of the pious pontifices of 
the middle ages, who first undertook to build a stone bridge 
across the Thames that became famous as the old London 
Bridge, and, dying before its completion, was buried in a stone 
coffin in one of its piers, which, at the removal of the bridge in 
1832, was found with the bones of the clerical architect therein. 
This church of St. Mildred has lately been demolished, in the 
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true spirit of the times, to make room for the offices of an in. 
surance company. 

Fresh interest has been excited in the life of this old Anglo. 
Saxon princess and saint by the restoration of St. Mildred’s day 
as a solemn festival in Thanet under the rite of Double by a de. 
cree of His Holiness Pope Leo XIII., dated January 13, 1881, and 
by the bringing back of a portion of her remains to Minster 
from Deventer, Holland, where they had been carried for safety 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth. And a convent of Benedictine 
nuns has again been established in the isle, embowered among 
the leafy orchards on part of the very land given by King Egbert 
twelve hundred years ago to endow the minster of Ermenburga. 
It is at the request of these nuns the life of St. Mildred has been 
written. The author is not only familiar with every part of the 
isle of Thanet, but has visited the places on the continent asso- 
ciated with St. Mildred, and explored all the old chronicles and 
MSS. that relate to her life. The work, therefore, though small, 
is one of much research, and the author has combined with such 
happy effect all the known facts concerning the saint:and the 
many poetic legends that grace her memory, with sketches of 
places where she lived and a sufficient amount of history to show 
the spirit of the times, as to make every reader say with Cardinal 
Manning: “Saxon England, with all its tumults, seems to me 
saintly and beautiful.” 

St. Mildred, through her mother, descended not only from 
Ethelbert, the first Christian king of England, but from Clovis, 
the first Christian king of France. On her father’s side she was 
the great-granddaughter of Penda, King of Mercia, the savage 
pagan warrior who slew five Christian kings in battle, but, 
though a relentless opponent of Christianity, despised those con- 
verts who did not live up to their profession, calling them de- 
spicable wretches for not obeying the God in whom they be- 
lieved. How fully Merewald, our saint’s father, inherited Pen- 
da’s fierceness of nature, and how subdued he became under the 
influence of Christianity, may be inferred from the legend of the 
lion so completely tamed by St. Etfrid (a Northumbrian priest 
who was the instrument of Merewald’s conversion) as to ap- 
proach and take bread—the panem verum—from his hands. And 
the softening influences of religion are also indicated by the pre- 
fix of Mild (gentle or clement) he gave to the names of his three 
daughters, Mildburg, Mildred, and Mildgyth, who have been lik- 
ened to the three Cardinal Virtues, with Mildred shining in their 
midst as the embodiment of Charity or Love. The name of 
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Mildred signifies “a peaceful well.” Of his only son, Meresin, 
little is known, save that he was a holy prince, who, as the old 
chroniclers beautifully express it, “ was led away to heaven in 
his youth.” The whole family have been canonized, at least by 
the popular voice. Merewald himself is said to have founded 
the see of Hereford, and his venerable remains when he died 
were divided between the monasteries of Leominster and Wen- 
lock, which he had founded, and which flourished till the time of 
Henry VIII. It wasat Wenlock his daughter Mildburga became 
“Godes bryde.” * 

St. Mildred was still in her girlhood when her mother founded 
the convent at Thanet. The tragical event that led to this foun- 
dation is too characteristic of those semi-barbarous times to be 
omitted. Ermenburga’s two brothers, who had been brought 
up at the court of their kinsman, King Egbert, the usurper of 
their rights, were basely murdered—the king tacitly, if not ac- 
tually, consenting to the deed—by one of his courtiers, named 
Thunor, “a limb of the devil ”"—diaboli membrum—as Roger of 
Wendover calls him. He buried the bodies of the young princes 
beneath the royal throne itself, thinking it impossible for them 
ever to be discovered in such a place. But, as. an old Saxon 
writer says, “by the power of God a beam of light rose up 
through the very roof of the hall to heaven.” The king himself; 
going out in the morning at the first cock-crowing, saw the light 
and was terrified. The crime was revealed, and St. Theodore, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and St. Adrian, Abbot of St. Augus- 
tine’s, seconded by the clamors of the people, induced Egbert to 
seek forgiveness of Ermenburga, the nearest of kin, and offer her 
the weregild, a kind of fine for the shedding of blood imposed by 
the ancient Teutonic laws. Ermenburga pardoned the king, but 
refused the rich gifts he offered her. She begged, however, for a 
tract of land in the isle of Thanet where a minster could be erected 
in expiation of the crime and prayer be continually offered for 
those who were guilty of it—as much land, she said, as her tame 
deer could run over in offe course. The king granted her re- 
quest, and the deer was let loose in the presence of the court. 
Thunor was also there, and loudly protested against allowing the 
instinct of a brute to dispose of “the very flower, the bridal- 
chamber, as it were, of the kingdom ”"—vregui flos et thalamus. And 
in his rage he was endeavoring to arrest the course of the deer 
when the earth opened and swallowed him up at a place after- 
ward known as Thunor’s Grave, or, as it is called on an old map 


* Mildgytha became a nun at Canterbury. 
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of 1414, Puteus Thunor. This spot, now commonly called Thun. 
nor’s Leap, is generally identified with the chalk-pit on Mount 
Pleasant above Minster. 

At this signal judgment the king “very much feared and 
‘trembled,’ and, though the deer ran over about two thousand 
acres, he returned thanks to Jesus Christ and surrendered the 
whole tract, as he had promised, St. Theodore and the devout 
Adrian hallowing the gift with their blessing. The amount of 
_land recorded in the Doomsday Book corresponds exactly with 
that given in the legend. 

Around this tract of the Hind’s Course 

“ Domneva built 
A goodly dyke, dividing fair in two 
Sweet Thanet isled upon the sea; so far 
The innocent roe had marked the land of prayer. 
There rose a convent’s walls, where quiet nuns 
Hymned up meek vows, and filled their souls with tears, 
Their lips with prayers for the lost youths who lay 
Dead ’neath the throne they should have graced with beauty.” * 


The boundary line thrown up around the convent lands was 
afterwards called St. Mildred’s Lynch, a portion of which is still 
‘to be seen between Minster and Westgate. 

Ermenburga became abbess of the house she founded. It was 
“then she took the name of Ebba, or Eva, whence that of Dom. 
neva, by which she is often called in history—that is, Domna 
Ebba, the Benedictine nuns being styled Domna, or, at the pre- 
sent day, Dame, as the monks of that order are called Dom. 

St. Mildred was now sent to complete her education at the 
abbey of Chelles, near Paris, founded by her ancestress, St. Clo- 
tilde, but chiefly endowed by the sainted Queen Bathilde, who 
was an Anglo-Saxon by birth. Many English princesses had 
been sent here to be educated, among them the great St. Hilda, 
abbess of 

“ High Whitby’s cloistered pile.” 


While here St. Mildred is said to hawe transcribed the Psalter 
with her own hand. A curious legend is connected with her 
leaving Chelles. A young nobleman of the vicinity offered her 
his hand in marriage, and his relative, the Abbess Wilcoma, is said 
to have used every means to induce St. Mildred to accept him, 
resorting even to threats and ill-usage, and at last, in a fury, cast 
her into a fiery furnace and left her to her fate. Three hours 
later Wilcoma returned. Sweet strains of music were heard 


* Thunnor's Slip, by E. L. Hervey. 
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issuing from the flames. She opened the furnace, and Mildred 
came forth with radiant countenance and garments unsinged, 
whereupon Wilcoma fell upon her with renewed fury. Mildred, 
who had resolved to embrace the monastic life, made her escape 
in the dead of night. When the abbess found her missing she 
had the convent bells rung and sent an armed force in pursuit, 
but Mildred succeeded in making her escape. This strange 
story is related by Jocelyn, a monk of the abbey of St. Bertin 
in Flanders, who went over to England with Herman, Bishop of 
Salisbury (twelfth century), and joined the monks of Canterbury 
—a man well versed in literature and music, according to Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury. It is also told by William Thorne, a monk 
of Canterbury, who was born at Thanet within sound of the 
bells of Minster, and therefore familiar with the traditions of the 
place. And in the office of St. Mildred, in a Harleian MS., it 
says: Stans beata Mildretha in medits flammis, cum beata Agnete, 
expansis mantbus, psallabat et benedicebat Dominum devotione Trt- 
um Puerorum, thus comparing her to St. Agnes the martyr and 
the Three Children of old who escaped the fiery ordeal. 

This strange story is, of course, not to be taken literally. 
But all such ancient legends embody some actual event or sym- 
bolize some truth, and it is generally thought that the abbess fa 
vored her kinsman’s suit, and brought some pressure to bear on 
Mildred to induce her to accept him.* And it is noteworthy 
that there is no record of any English princess at Chelles from 
that time, though this might be on account of the increased edu- 
cational advantages at home. All this is quite in accordance 
with the still half-pagan spirit of those times in England and 
France. It is related of St. Mildred’s own sister Mildburga that 
she was wooed in such a fierce manner after she entered the con- 
vent at Wenlock that she only escaped by the miraculous rising 
of the river she had succeeded in crossing. And St. Winifred, 
in trying to escape from Prince Caradoc of Wales, who wished to 
make her his wife, had her head smitten off by her enraged 
suitor on the very spot where the miraculous well of her name 
has so long attested the power of God in his saints. 

Tradition says St. Mildred fled to a place now called Millam, 
a corruption of Milhem or Milderhem—that is, St. Mildred’s 
hamlet—a name it certainly bore within a century after her 


* Our author scouts at the ‘‘ Legend of the Furnace,” and maintains that St. Mildred could 
not have been at Chelles in the time of Wilcoma, if there ever was such an abbess, and that 
any real severity of treatment could not for a moment be admitted of St. Bertille, who was un- 
doubtedly the abbess at her arrival. 
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death. Millam is in French Flanders, and now several miles 
from the sea, but an old map of the year 800shows it standing on 
the shore of a bay running into the mainland, forming a fine har. 
bor nearly opposite the isle of Thanet. Here St. Mildred hid her. 
self in a rude cell in the woods or morass till she could obtain a 
passage to England. This is related by Father Malbrancq, a 
Jesuit of St. Omer, who could not help knowing all the traditions 
of Millam, which is at the foot of the Mount of Watten, where the 
fathers of St. Omer’s had a country house. 

At all events, there has been from time immemorial a great 
devotion to St. Mildred—or Ste. Maldréde, as the French some- 
times call her—at Millam, as well as a chapel of her name on the 
very spot where once stood her cell, built and kept up by the pea- 
santry without any aid from the clergy or gentry. Our Anglo. 
Saxon princess is here emphatically the saint of the people, who 
call her in their Flemish tongue Sinte Mulders. Her chapel isa 
place of pilgrimage where they go to invoke her against the 
marsh fevers so prevalent in the neighborhood (as was anciently 
done in England, according to Jocelyn), and drink of the waters 
of Sinte Mulder’s beck, or St. Mildred’s beck—a small, sluggish 
stream, on whose bank the chapel stands, overshadowed by the 
ash and the willow, about half-way between Millam and Merke. 
ghem. There is a farm adjoining that bears the name of St. Mil- 
dred. The country around is covered with grain-fields and rich 
pastures, with a remnant of the old forest of Ravensberg at the 
north. In the chapel is a statue of the saint which has its curi- 
ous legend, and the walls are covered with six large oil-paintings, 
each with its Flemish inscription, setting forth the life of St. Mil- 
dred. One of these represents her with an angel at her side, re- 
jecting the young nobleman who asks her hand in marriage. In 
the next she is cast into a fiery furnace by the Abbess Wilcoma, 
but issues forth unharmed, all the nuns looking on in great 
amazement, as well they might, from over the monastery walls. 
These paintings, however, are of the last century, and the per- 
sonages (St. Mildred among them) are all dressed in the Louis- 
Quinze style, and move about with the superlative elegance of 
that time, so familiar to us all from the pictures of Watteau, which 
greatly detracts from the devotional effect. And floating about 
in the blue heavens above are many smiling, white-winged puitt, 
not without grace of movement. Pope Clement XI. granted a 
plenary indulgence to all who should worthily approach the 
sacraments in this chapel on St. Mildred’s day (July 13). It 
seems ‘strange that this festival, so long suspended in England, 
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should have been kept up to our own day in this rural chapel of 
a foreign land, as well as at Chelles till the abbey was destroyed 
in the great Revolution. 

Two popular /étes, called Ducas, are held every year at Mil- 
lam, one beginning on St. Omer’s day, the patron of the parich, 
and the other on St. Mildred’s, the saint of the people. A fair is 
held on these occasions which lasts two or three days, and every- 
thing has the aspect of a Belgian kermesse. St. Mildred’s Ducas 
begins July 13. Mass used to be said in her chapel in the morn- 
ing, and Vespers were sung in the afternoon. Then came 
dancing in the open air, which in better days ceased at sunset, 
but in more recent times was prolonged to an untimely hour, 
with revelries of other kinds, which forced the archbishop in 
1869 to forbid any religious celebration. But two months later 
he withdrew the prohibition on condition of a guarantee against 
all scandals. Then came the Prussian invasion, and public ser- 
vices, necessarily suspended for a time, have never been resumed. 
The chapel is still open to pilgrims, however, and sometimes 
nearly a hundred tapers are to be seen burning before the holy 
image of Sinte Mulders. 

But to return to the life of our saint. She at length found 
means of crossing the Channel, and arrived safely at Thanet. 
Her mother, Domneva, St. Ermengytha, her aunt, and all the 
nuns of Minster went down to the shore to meet her—nuns not 
being so strictly cloistered in those days as at a later period. St. 
Mildred, in landing, stepped on a. large rock projecting into the 
sea, which bore the impress of her foot ever after, and became 
famous as the Lapis Sanctz Mildredz, or St. Mildred’s Rock. 
This was still to be seen as late as last century. St. Mildred at 
once took the veil at Minster, and the beautiful ritual used on the 
occasion has been preserved to our day. When she made her 
solemn vows, together with seventy other nuns,* there was such 
a concourse of people that they filled the church and knelt all 
along the grassy mead down to the river Wantsume. She must 
have soon taken her mother’s place as abbess, for in 694 she at- 
tended the Kentish council of Beccancelde with four other ab- 
besses, to deliberate with the clergy on the interests of God’s 
church in Kent, and signed her name as abbess of Minster imme- 
diately after the bishops. 

St. Mildred in the cloister showed great fervor in psalmody 
and prayer, perseverance in long fasts and vigils, charity to the 


* Among these was St. Mildred’s aunt, St. Ermengytha, afterwards so famous for her sane- 
tity that her tomb, about a mile from the convent, became a popular resort for pilgrims. 
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poor, and kindness to the sisterhood. An old Saxon MS. says 
she was merciful to the widow and orphan, a comforter to the 
needy and afflicted, and in all respects showed herself to be of a 
mild and gentle temper. So pure and holy was her life that the 
very angels of God seemed to have sought her companionship 
and made her the special object of their care. We are told of 
a most friendly angel—amicissimus angelus—by whom she was 
guarded, and who sometimes made himself visible to her pure 
eyes in all the brightness of his heavenly radiance. In her last 
days she suffered much from physical infirmities. Sickness, says 
Jocelyn, burned up her enfeebled frame in holocaust to God, 
At length, drawn by the influence of Divine Love, she went one 
day to the church of Our Lady, and, while giving herself up to 
prayer with more than usual fervor, the place became filled with 
incomparable glory, and the Holy Ghost in the form ofa dove 
hovered for a while over her head and then entered the sanc- 
tuary of her heart. She felt her end was near. It came the 
third day before the ides of July, about the year 725. Her re- 
mains were laid beside those of her mother, Domneva. When 
her tomb was opened a quarter of a century later her body was 
found entire and incorrupt. She looked, it is said, as though 
sleeping ina bridal bower, her very robes white and spotless. 
These sacred remains, sealed up in a stone sarcophagus, escaped 
the various ravages of the Danes, even when they burned down 
the abbey of Minster, together with the Abbess Seledritha and 
the entire sisterhood, who had _ taken refuge in the church. 
About the year 1031 St. Mildred’s remains were taken out 
of her tomb by the Benedictine monks, reverently folded in a 
cloth of dazzling whiteness, and borne secretly away to Canter- 
bury in the night-time. But not without arousing the people 
of Thanet, who, infuriated at their removal, pursued the monks 
with swords, and clubs, and other weapons. The latter, how- 
ever, succeeded in escaping with their prize. This translation 
took place ina time of great drought, and it is recorded that 
abundant rains fell at Canterbury in grateful welcome of the 
saint. Here they were placed in a shrine near the big lamp 
called Jesse, and before it a service was daily celebrated. Crimi- 
nals claimed the right of asylum around it—a claim respected 
even by William the Conqueror when he became master of Eng- 
land. This shrine also attracted numerous pilgrims and became 
noted for miracles. Among the wonders related some are 
amusing, as when our gentle saint boxed the ears of the bell- 
ringer—c/ata palma, alapam et dedit--who_had fallen asleep before 
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her shrine, telling him it was an oratory and not a dormitory. 
(thers are most touching, as when she appeared to console the 
relict of Edward the Confessor, abandoned and persecuted in her 
widowhood; and when the palsied man, suddenly cured while 
the Gloria in excelsis was being sung on St. Mildred’s day, walked 
and sang with grateful joy, the whole congregation joining him 
in praise and thanksgiving. But “who is there,” exclaims 
Jocelyn, “that has ever approached one so benign in vain? 
Who is there that is blind, or dumb, or deaf, or ailing from 
whatever cause in mind or body, who has failed to obtain relief 
through her intercession? Verily, Mildred, whose name in her 
mother-tongue signifies merciful, pours herself out as a sweet 
balm on all such as have recourse to her.” And the same pious 
author thus apostrophizes her: 
“ Gaude virgo gloriosa 

In Christi tui gloria, 

Mildretha benignissima, 

Proles regum clarissima, 

Merciorum margarita, 

Cantuariz corona, 

Totius Angliz stella radians: 

Fave cunctis prece pia!” * 





MY ESPOUSALS. t¢ 
t. 


AWAY, away, unholy fires 
That, fed with tears and fanned by sighs, 
Inflamed my heart with mad desires. 


Come, chaste, abiding love that brings 
True joy; cast round my soul thy spells, 
And fold to rest its fluttering wings. 


Breathe o’er this throbbing brow, and chase 
The phantom light that round me hangs 
And wraps me in its dread embrace. 


* Ex MS. Harl. 3908. 

+ This impassioned and exquisite poem has been forwarded to Tie CATHOLIC WorRLD by 
the Rev. Richard Howley, D.D., of Mount Melleray Abbey, Cappoquin, Ircland, without the 
name of the author, who would appear to be an Italian who has becomea monk of the Cistercian 
Order in its celebrated Irish monastery, Mount Melleray. 
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Thee only, Spouse divine, I’ll press, 
All-spotless, to my burning breast, 
And live and die in thy caress. 


O joy! thus close to thee to cling 
And melt into thy being—this 
Is love supreme, all-conquering ! 


Thou wooed’st me, and thy sacred shrine— 
Our dear love’s bower—beheld our bliss, 
Where no false light of earth could shine. 


There, in the silent night, to thee 
My bosom heaved, as when the kiss 
Of silver moonbeam thrills th’ enraptured sea. 


There ever found I thee, and wept 
Tears of delight, alone, unseen, 
While from my lips low, mystic murmurs crept. 


Life of my life! O sacred fire! 

Sweet light that, with thy rosy beam, 
Dost tinge and perfume each desire 
And hallow every glowing dream 

Of mortal beauty— 


Come, o’erpower 
All earth-born flames; burn thou alone 
Within thy consecrated bower, 
And make its sweetness all thine own. 


Farewell, bright vision of an hour! 

Farewell, too fondly beaming eyes! 

Farewell, thou tender, clinging flower ! 

I tear thee from my heart, e’en though it dies. 


Il, 


I saw thee in thy starry heaven, : 
And in the rosy ray of morn, 
And in the mellow light of even. 
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Ah! if a day, that scarce appears 
Ere night’s dark mantle wraps it round, 
So radiant be, what of thy years? 


What of thy endless morning light 
That knows no eve, that dreads no night, 
Resplendent o’er time’s changeful flight ? 


At mother’s knee my faltering tongue 
First lisped the lesson of thy Word, 
And to my heart its music sung. 


No dream of glory then illumed 
The virgin tablets of my soul; 
No earthly flames my heart consumed. 


Be thou my glory, Spouse divine 
My lover’s lay, my poet fire, 
Glowing throughout each pulse of mine! 


One day perchance, a poet I, 
Amid the choirs that round thee throng, 
Shall live in deathless song on high, 


And with love’s language clothe the thrills 
Of the angelic minstrelsy 
That wakes the everlasting hills. 


But here below no crown I crave 
Save thine of thorns. No nobler wreath 
Could grace the brow of bard or brave! 


For that be home and land forgot, 
And gentle kin. Come, crown of woe, 
Come deck my lyre and rule my lot. 


III. 


With all my pulses failing fast, 
And scarce a ray of hope to win 
A peaceful home with thee at last, 
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I sought thee, and I gave thee all, 
Ay, more than all of mine, to free 
My troubled soul from throe and thrall. 


I left, in heart, my Italy, 

I tore my lips from life’s own spring— 
My mother-country’s breast—and vowed 
To stranger lands life’s opening. 


Ah, love! In dreamy fancies oft 
(Thy elms, Italia, o’er me spread) 
I heard its magic song aloft 


In springtide, when the birds were wed 
Among the leaves. I watched the play 
Of mate with mate through morn and noon. 


Each swelling throat poured forth its lay 
Of love throughout the gladsome day, 
While sped the songsters’ honeymoon! 


No love, nor mate, nor home have I, 
Save ’neath thy mighty, tireless wing ; 
There nestled close to thee, I’ll fly 
Where’er thou wilt: to thee I'll cling, 
My love-lorn soul unbosoming. 


O happy home, to dwell in love! 
To breathe its breath, O blissful clime! 
O life, earth’s life to soar above! 


We'll wander thus till we have built 
A bower, a resting-place, my own, 
Far from all haunts of woe and guilt. 


There nestling with our tender brood, 
Our soul-begotten young, we'll dwell, 
And spend for them our tears and blood. 
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IN AND AROUND THE MAGDALEN ISLANDS. 


Who has not heard of Pictou—Pictou, that hardy Highland 
settlement, that outlet of the great coal trade of eastern Nova 
Scotia? Every Monday morning, at. Pictou wharf, lies a small 
black iron steamship yclept the Seaver. She waits until the 
arrival of the Prince Edward Island boat and the Halifax train, 
after which she gives a most unearthly whistle and steams away, 
making for Georgetown, Prince Edward Island. The Beaver 
isa much-maligned boat; she is slow, it is true, but she is very 
safe, and in facing the angry sea one is much more secure in her 
somewhat narrow cabin than in the saloon-decked boats of the 
Prince Edward Island route. 

About seven o'clock on a brilliant summer morning the 
passengers of the Seaver sighted the irregular peaks of the 
Magdalen Islands. The land seemed to rise from the sea in 
semi-circular form. In some parts the hills, purple in the morn- 
ing light, towered against the opal sky; in others they hid their 
faces in a filmy veil of mist and claimed kinship with the low- 
lands, that in their turn ran out to the sand-ridges, the links in 
the chain connecting these strange islands one with the other. 

The Magdalen Islands have a history, which we will relate 
in a few words. On the 22d of July, 1534, Jacques Cartier, 
sailing through the Gulf of St. Lawrence, sighted this group of 
islands, to which, following his pious practice, he gave the name 
of “Sainte Magdeleine.” In 1663 La Compagnie de la Nouvelle 
France granted the islands to Sieur Frangois Doublet, a mari- 
ner of Honfleur, and on the Ist of February, 1664, Sieur Dou- 
blet granted a fourth of his insular eState to Francois Gon ce 
Quimé and to Claude de Landemar, his associates ina fishing 
speculation; and in 1719 the king of France, at the instigation 
of the Duchess of Orleans, ceded the Magdeleine Isles to the 
Comte de St. Pierre. At this time fishermen used to come out 
from France and, as it were, “camp out” in the Magdeleine 
Isles, returning to France in the fall. 

In 1757 four families, named Boudreault, Chaisson, Lapierre, 
and Cormier, came from St. Peter’s Bay, in Prince Edward Isl- 
and, on the invitation of a retired officer of the English army 
named Gridley, who wished to open an establishment for trad- 
VOL, XXXIX.—24 
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ing in walrus and seal oil on the Magdalen Islands, and who, to 
secure fishermen for the work, promised these Acadians that he 
would undertake the support of a resident priest, as they abso- 
lutely refused to leave their homes unless they were assured of 
the enjoyment of the offices of their religion. Had one of these 
simple fishermen been standing on the brow of Demoiselle Hill 
one summer evening towards the close of the last century, and 
had he been gifted with “second sight,” he would undoubtedly 
have come down the grassy slope with a sore and heavy heart, 
for he would have learned of his country’s coming doom. In 
the pathway of molten gold thrown by the setting sun over the 
dancing waters of Havre-au-Ber he would have seen a British 
ship of war, and on her deck, in earnest conversation with the 
captain, His Excellency Guy, Lord Dorchester, on his way to 
Quebec to assume his duties as governor-in-chief. He would 
have learned that the gallant captain had longingly looked upon 
this Naboth’s vineyard ; that the possession of its fair green hills 
and rich natural beauties had become necessary to his happiness, 
and that his august passenger had undertaken to use his influ- 
ence with the English government to procure the much-coveted 
grant. In 1798 Captain, afterwards Admiral, Sir Isaac Coffin, as 
a reward for his services, received from the English government 
the grant of the Magdalen Islands “en franc et commun soc- 
cage”; and thus it was that this beautiful estate, slightly ham- 
pered by restrictions, passed into the possession of the Coffin 
family, its present owners. 

Bishop Plessis visited this part of his diocese in 1811, and has 
left a graphic account of the imposition of Admiral Coffin’s rent 
charge. He was delighted with the piety and simplicity of the 
islanders.. In speaking of this group Monsignor Plessis likens 
their formation to that of a horseshoe, and on nearing the land 
one sees that his comparison is a correct one. Sandy Hook in 
Amherst Island, and Cape Alright at the extremity of the island 
of that name, guard the entrance to the beautiful sheet of water 
known as Pleasant Bay, while between the two stands Entry 
Island, a picturesque sentinel. We steam carefully past Sandy 
Hook with a due respect for that dangerous shoal, pass under 
the lee of Entry Island, and, making for a crescent-shaped cove, 
come to anchor about half-way between the eastern extremity 
of Amherst Island, known as Point Gridley, and the curious, 
conical brace of hills called Les Demoiselles. Amherst is a very 
small metropolis, containing about sixty houses. It boasts no 
wharf on the bay side of the village, so that the ship’s boat was 
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lowered, and without any difficulty we were landed on the peb- 
bly beach. . 

The first consideration was to choose a local habitation. We 
were fortunate in securing rooms at a cozy house on the heights 
of Point Gridley, where every comfort is cheerfully accorded to 
the weary traveller, and where, on the morning in question, we 
drank to our own health in fragrant coffee flanked with tempt- 
ing halibut-steaks, delicious bread, stewed mushrooms, Entry 
Island butter, cranberry-jelly, and scalded cream. 

Amherst, which is called Havre-au-Ber by the Acadians, is 
eleven miles in length and not more than four at its greatest 
breadth. It is supposed to resemble in shape the human foof, 
though the resemblance is hard to find. In the western end of 
the island—the “ heel,” we will say, of the foot—is the flourishing 
parish of Basin, with its fine church, dedicated to St. Francis 
Xavier, commanding the head of the beautiful lagoon from 
which the parish takes its name; while on the “toe” is the nar- 
row isthmus on which are the fishing-huts and commercial 
establishments of the village of Amherst, terminating in the 
small promontory on which the luckless Gridley’s garden once 
bloomed, and which now serves as a pasture-field for cows. The 
northern shore of this little isthmus is washed by Pleasant Bay ; 
on the south lies Amherst Harbor, protected by its double line 
of sand-bars and consequent lagoon. Amherst Harbor boasts a 
fleet of seven schooners, about fifty large fishing-boats, and little 
boats innumerable. On its shores are two lobster “ factories.” 
Several pretty private residences dot the hillside. The most 
prominent building of all is the jail, a large and hideous stone 
erection with a stunted chimney at each end, bearing some sort 
of resemblance to the grim visage of a young bulldog with 
cropped ears. Over eight years have passed by since the jail 
has held a prisoner. Further up the highland, on the slope of 
Demoiselle Hill, is the church of Our Lady of the Visitation, and 
beside it a large and handsome three-story building erected by 
the venerable curé at his own expense and intended for a con- 
vent. Up: to the present time the Rev. Mr. Boudreault has not 
been successful in finding an order that will undertake the teach- 
ing of little boys as well as of girls, so that in the meantime the 
spacious convent does duty asa presbytery. About half a mile 
distant, at the foot’of a hill called Calvary, is the site of the old 
church, and on the summit of the hill stood until very recently a 
lofty wooden cross, placed there by Monsignor Plessis in 1811, 
a souvenir of his visit to the islands. 
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From the grass-grown pinnacle of Demoiselle Hill the view is 
superb. At one’s feet the quiet,*gray village, edged with light 
fishing-stages, stretches away to Gridley’s Point, on the extremity 
of which stands a tiny Protestant chapel staring defiantly across 
the bay at the beautifully-proportioned church of Notre’ Dame 
on the opposite headland. To the west lies Basin, the sun set. 
ting behind its wooded hills and lighting up the surface of its 
placid lagoon, in which are reflected as in a mirror the spire, the 
housetops, and the boats that dance on its waters. Curving 
round the bay on the northwest stretches the horseshoe of land, 
now rising into bold headlands, now sinking into low sand-ridges, 
whilst in all directions on the blue water float the white sail of 
the fishermen. Beyond Entry Island, twenty-one leagues to the 
south, is the high, blue line of the Cape Breton coast; and to 
the south, lost in the horizon, the low shores of Prince Edward 
Island. . , : ; 

The geology of Demoiselle Hill is very varied: in some parts 
the cliff is composed entirely of trap, then again the angular 
sides of the trap will be found glittering with a thick deposit of 
manganese. But the especial treasure of the hill is its gypsum 
cliffs. In one place great sheets of gypsum from one to two 
inches thick may be seen loosely embedded in soft red clay. 
Further on immense boulders of the same mineral look ready to 
fall over and crush the unwary loiterer. One of these, engraved 
with a Latin cross and the sacred monogram, deeply cut and 
stained with native ochre, is a monument to the patience, perse- 
verance, and piety of some amateur sculptor. But these vast 
gypsum cliffs crumble and waste, their treasures tossed about by 
the ebbing and flowing tide; surely it is a pity that such a source 
of wealth should be so neglected. 

One beautiful summer morning we started to drive to Grind- 
stone Island to visit the pretty little village called L’Etang du 
Nord—an expedition that perhaps more than any other gives an 
insight into the peculiarities of the Magdalen Islands. About 
eight o’clock we left Amherst village and drove along by the 
side of a sparkling lagoon in which the fishing-boats were begin- 
ning to be astir. At every few yards we met one of the quaint 
little wooden carts so numerous here. They are several sizes 
smaller than the usual farm-cart, and are perfectly innocent of 
springs or paint or any modern improvements. These charettes 
are drawn by small, sturdy ponies with wonderful powers of en- 
durance, which jog along regarding hills, dales, piains, or ditches 
with the most stolid indifference. Soon after leaving the shore 
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of the lagoon we pass what looks like a mineral spring, judging 
from its rusty, oily appearance. Near here is also a pretty 
little fresh-water river famous for the plentiful trout that lurk 
in its waters. An attractive feature of the brooks and ponds 
here is that they are frogless: St. Patrick must have taken 
this place under his special protection, as not a frog, toad, or 
snake has ever been found on any part of the Magdalen Islands. 
Not far from La Riviére we turn into what is called the “ Moun- 
tain Road,” and here we see for the first time the curious for- 
mation of these lofty hills. They are for the most part conical 
in shape, but near the top there is almost always a deep hollow; 
sometimes four or five peaks surround one of these hollows. 
Others are on the hillside, their cavernous depths shaded by 
stunted pine-trees ; some are dry, and around their edges delicate 
Michaelmas daisies and trailing vines grow in profusion; others, 
again, are full of water, and their sullen fathoms have never been 
sounded. Around and upon these hills are found fused iron- 
stone, cinders, tufa, lava, and other signs of eruption. Mr. Suth.- 
erland in his report pronounces the whole group of islands of 
volcanic origin; but Mr. Chambers, a Protestant minister resid- 
ing on Grindstone Island, who has given considerable attention to 
the study of geology, unhesitatingly condemns this opinion, and 
accounts for the curious hollows as being caused by a subsidence 
of gypsum, while the lava, tufa, conglomerate, etc., were, he says, 
brought to the shores by the sea. The geology of the Magda- 
len Islands is well worthy of study, furnishing many rich and 
varied specimens not only of stones but of minerals. 

After leaving the mountains, the road, which, by the way, is 
disgraced by some very bad bridges, lies through a level country, 
where among the short brushwood we gathered an abundance 
of blueberries and of the small red berry known in Nova Scotia 
as foxberry, also another ground fruit, small and hard, of a light 
gray color with dark spots, called by the islanders mokoks. 
These berries make excellent preserves. The large cranberries 
grow in great abundance on the dunes, and find a ready market 
in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island. Another berry 
found here in swamp-land is the bakeapple, so abundant in Late 
rador—a small, juicy, white fruit, in appearance resembling a 
white raspberry; it is in season in July, as are the wild straw- 
berries that grow here in the greatest profusion. Raspberries 
also are plentiful, and wild currants. In our search for fox- 
berries we came across several varieties of ferns, but all such 
as are commonly found in the adjacent provinces. Only late 
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wild flowers were blooming in this tangled) brushwood—tlie 
fragile Michaelmas daisy and, in beautiful contrast, with its 
pale mauve blossoms, the bright yellow of the waving golden. 
rod. There was also an abundance of a starry white flower 
and any quantity of immortelles, while here and there large 
clusters of pigeon-berries reminded us that summer was waning. 

At a distance of about eleven miles from Amherst village we 
took the shore; and how is it possible to describe the charms of 
that wonderful sea-road? From the deck of the Beaver Amherst 
and Grindstone had appeared two distinct islands, but now we 
saw the immense sheet of sand that connects them, and which 
at low tide forms a safe and pleasant roadway—safe, at least, if 
one has a pilot; for deep and dangerous quicksands abound on 
every side, and woe be to the luckless adventurer whom night. 
fall should catch on these shoals! Along the chain of high sand. 
ridges run the posts of the sorely-needed and much-prized tele- 
graph. Against the western shore the surf beats in, incessantly 
chanting its never-ending dirge over those whom its pitiless 
waters have engulfed. But very calm and beautiful was the sea 
of St. Lawrence that summer day, and its waves murmured 
softly and cooingly as they twined strange wreaths of wild sea- 
grasses round our horses’ feet, and brought us delicate mosses 
and dainty shells, as if to allure us to venture nearer to their 
treacherous depths; but ever and anon the gentle waves broke 
against the wooden wall of some ill-fated wreck that, lodged in 
the tenacious sand-bar, stood a grim testimony to the truth of 
Mr. Stedman’s beautiful poem : 


“‘Woe, woe to those whom the islands pen! 
In vain they shun the double capes ; 
Cruel are the reefs of Magdalen ; 
The Wolf’s white fang what prey escapes ? 
The Grindstone grinds the bones of some, 
And Coffin Isle is craped with foam ; 
On Deadman’s shore are fearful shapes 


On the eastern side of the sand-bar, to our right hand, stretches 
the beautiful lagoon called Havre-aux-Basques, that has quite a 
deep channel in which large schooners winter. It is shut in by 
a low marsh-land (called here the Barachois) rich in cranberries 
and blueberries, and in the spring-time a great receptacle for 
gannets’ eggs. It is after passing the shores of the gulf and the 
lagoon that the distinctive features of the landscape are seen. 
All around us for miles stretches a vast, unbounded plain of 
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shining sand, crossed here and there by little gullies in which our 
tired horses cool their weary feet. On one side the telegraph- 
posts stand bare and gaunt in the sand-hills, interspersed here 
and there with the broken masts of some ill-fated vessels. These 
sand-hills produce an abundance of grass of which cattle are 
very fond, and at this marine harvest some men were working 
heartily. To our right as far as the eye could reach the sands 
were dotted with women digging clams. These women come 
from a long distance in their little carts, and their patient horses 
wait their mistresses’ pleasure. Owing to some atmospheric 
peculiarity every object seemed magnified, and away out on the 
horizon these little horses and their industrious drivers assumed 
giant proportions. 

In the Magdalen Islands can mn found the answer to an in- 
quiry made long ago when time was young—made by a man of 
considerable experience in follies feminine; for there, brave, pa- 
tient, and beautiful in her strength and industry, is many an 
example of the “valiant woman.” Here one finds a distinct 
peasantry—a hardy, self-reliant race, that keep to their own cus- 
toms of dress and speech as handed down from their Basque and 
Breton ancestry. No faded flounces and tawdry flowers or 
meretricious jewelry incommode these women in their daily toil. 
Short, full, homespun gowns, generally of some dark, rich color, 
surmounted by a loose, light, print jacket; their glossy black 
heads covered by large sunbonnets of snowy whiteness, furnished 
with a deep cape; their shapely feet and well-turned ankles en- 
cased in gaily-striped stockings and strong leather shoes—such 
is their week-day attire. They are very tenacious about these 
same shoes and stockings, and would be terribly scandalized at 
being caught going barefooted, as is the custom of the peasantry 


- of the British Isles.) What they were in the days of Bishop 


Plessis they are now: when you see one you see all. There are, 
of course, different degrees of comeliness, but all are neat, clean, 
and well dressed, and pass you with a cheery “ Bon jour!” that 
is pleasant to hear. And work! How these women do work! 
—sometimes down on the beach, where they go through the 
tedious process of cleaning, salting, drying, and piling the cod- 
fish that their liege lords pass the day in catching ; sometimes 
on the farms and in the gardens; again you meet them driving 
the loads of fish along the highway, or see them dfgging clams 
for bait when the tide is out, not unfrequently coming home wet 
and cold and tired, but always cheerful and brave. They are 
never idle; even when you meet them taking an evening stroll 
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by the roadside their knitting-needles are clicking busily, and. 
the gay striped stockings grow into shapely length in such 
stolen moments of so-called leisure. 

After a drive of fifteen miles on the level sand, in the course 
of which we saw hundreds of plover and the sportsman of our 
party longed unavailingly for his gun, we entered the bright 
little village of L’Etang du Nord, where we counted more than 
seventy boats at ‘anchor in the cove. This village is mainly 
composed of small cottages on the beach, which are inhabited 
during the summer months only, and that by a few members of 
each family, the homestead being away up on the hills, gene- 
rally in the centre of a thriving farm. This island of Grind- 
stone is very rich and fertile, though here, as in other portions 
of the Magdalens, man has not done much to assist nature. The 
yield of hay, much of it fine timothy, is something marvellous, 
considering that no seed has been sown for many years. . Grind- 
stone Island is somewhat oval in shape; its greatest length is 
six miles, its breadth four; it is well wooded and offers a grand 
field for the sportsman’s rifle. Mr. Cory, in his book on the 
ornithology of the Magdalen Islands, gives a list of ninety-five 
birds, of seventeen different varieties, as the result of one day’s 
sport on Grindstone Island.* Under the shelter of a curious 
promontory known as Cap-au-Meule the Beaver anchors on 
her arrival from Amherst, and here she awaits the return mails. 
Cap-au-Meule may have earned its name by supplying grind- 
stones to the early settlers, or it may bear some fancied resem 
blance to that useful article; it is an odd-looking and lofty cliff, 
mainly composed of yellow sandstone, now and again varied 
with layers of blue and orange. Between its wave-washed base 
and a long, low projection of red sandstone called Cap Rouge 
one may find any number of beautiful agates and pieces of jasper, . 
bloodstone, and chalcedony. There are two lobster “ factories” 
in this neighborhood. Near here is a Protestant chapel, and here 
the Rev. Mr. Chambers resides. This gentleman most kindly 
invited us to visit the collection of geological specimens found 
by him on the Magdalen Islands. Some of these stones have 
been polished by a lapidary in England, and are really exquisite 
specimens of jasper, bloodstone, and onyx. 

On high land overlooking Pleasant Bay is the parish church 
dedicated te St. Jean Baptiste. It is a neatly-built little edifice 
and boasts a really handsome “ Way of the Cross.” 

Grindstone and Alright Islands co-operate in the formation 

* 4 Naturalist in the Magdalen Islands. By Charles B. Cory. Boston, 1878. 
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ofa harbor; between them runs a deep channel, where there is 
always a small boat with a stalwart ferryman ready to convey 
one across. On the Grindstone side are the stores of the wealth- 
iest man of these parts. The trade at this end of the island 
ives employment to a large number of people. Here we were 
presented with several long ivory tusks, trophies that the sea 
occasionally yields of the walrus onceso plentiful on these shores. 
Near the stores is a hill of trap rising from the shore of the 
lagoon, and it is said to be rich in mineral treasures. 

Crossing the ferry to Alright Island, we come to the settle- 
ment of Havre-aux-Maisons. In this port seventeen schooners 
are registered. Here are stores and lobster-canning establish- 
ments. About a mile distant is the beautiful church of Ste. Ma- 
deleine with its handsome presbytery, and close by is the con- 
vent of Notre Dame. In this establishment four of the devoted 
daughters of the venerable Marguerite Bourgeois teach a flour- 
ishing day-school and undertake the care of a band of fifteen 
boarders. This convent is beautifully situated, and very plea- 
sant in summer; but when the winter winds rage over the frozen 
surface of Pleasant Bay, and the storm-king rides on the lofty 
hills that surround Havre-aux-Maisons, when six long months 
must pass without bringing word or letter to these self-exiled 
women, it must require a very strong vocation indeed to “ serve 
the Lord with gladness, and come before his presence with a 
song.” The church of Ste. Madeleine is frescoed and contains 
three valuable old oil-paintings, one of the Crucifixion, one of St. 
Margaret of Scotland, and a large and beautiful study of the 
death of Ste. Madeleine. 

From Alright and Grindstone run out long, narrow sand- 
ridges varying from five hundred to two thousand yards in 
breadth, extending in a northeasterly direction for twenty-two 
miles, and enclosing a narrow sheet of water called the Great 
Lagoon. About the centre of these sand.-ridges is Wolf Island, 
a small elevation partially covered with wood. Here there 
is a telegraph-station and a house of refuge for wrecked sailors. 
The southern end of the Great Lagoon is formed by House Har- 
bor, already mentioned ; its northern termination is the fine sheet 
of water known as Grand Entry. North and east of this harbor 


lie Grosse Ile and Coffin Island, both of which once formed 


the clergy reserve, and are now the property of the Dominion 
government. Here reside twenty Catholic families and twen- 
ty Protestant. There is a Protestant chapel,* and a Catholic 


* This Protestant church was built by the late proprietor at his own expense, 
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church is shortly to be built. There are thirty-eight boats 
registered for this harbor ; two or more lobster “ canneries” are 
constantly at work, and here are the best seal-hunting grounds, 
Rich cranberry-fields are also in this district, but for the most 
part it is wild and desolate, surrounded by dangerous reefs and 
shoals. Ten miles to the north lies Bryon Island; its rocky 
coast has proved fatal to vessels, the bones of many a hardy 
sailor have bleached upon its sand, and, worse still, those who 
have escaped the sea have sometimes perished from hunger upon 
its silent shores. Now, however, a few families are resident 
there, gnd it is to be hoped that soon a light-house will be erected 
to warn mariners from approaching too near its sterile banks, 
Twelve miles northeast of Bryon Island are the far-famed Bird 
Rocks. They are two in number, and are called respectively 
the Great Bird and the North Bird. The Great Bird rises to a 
height of one hundred and forty feet perpendicularly from the 
sea. It has four square acres of ground upon its summit. Here 
about twelve years ago a light-house was built, where, for a 
salary of twelve hundred dollars per annum, a man is content to 
live almost alone in the middle of these raging waters. To call 
upon this gentleman requires more “ pluck” than is usually de- 
manded by a visit of ceremony. By the aid of a crane and wind. 
lass a wooden box was lowered, into which we packed ourselves 
with, it must be confessed, a slight misgiving. The word was 
given and this primitive elevator began to ascend. Up we went, 
past countless denizens of the feathered kingdom—gannets, puf- 
fins, guillemots and gulls, birds of all sizes, shapes, and colors. 
The air was full of birds, and the air was also very unpleasant 
by reason of the contents of these birds’ larder being somewhat 
decomposed ; everywhere were scraps of decaying fish, and bits 
of eggshell, and birds, tame, fearless almost to stupidity. The 
ascent took about half an hour. Those who possess the spirit of 
adventure will find it well worth their while to call on the light- 
house keeper in his “ sky-parlors” on Bird Rocks. The light is 
a fixed white light, visible for twenty-one miles; with the station 
is connected a telegraph-office to report accidents. The noise 
made by the birds here is something deafening—a “ horrible 
clamor” Mr. Cory justly calls it. The Jesuits visited this spot in 


1632, and called the rocks ‘“ Les Colombiers”; and very like a. 


vast dove-cote they looked from a distance, with the white plu- 
mage of the gannets, that are especially numerous. In 1720 Fa- 
ther Charlevoix says of his experience of the Bird Rocks: “ We 
fired a gun, which gave the alarm through all this flying com- 
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monwealth, and there was formed above these two islands a thick 
cloud of these birds which was at least two or three leagues 
around. It is wonderful how i in such a multitude of nests every 
bird immediately finds her own.’ 

On our return journey we visited the well-kept light-house 
at L’Etang du Nord. From its gallery we saw the weird rock, 
nearly two hundred feet in height, known as Corps Mort, or 
Deadman’s Isie, so called from its shape, having a resemblance 
to a human corpse floating on the water. It is a bare, solitary 
rock nine miles west of Amherst. We also visited the settle- 
ment and light-house at West Point, where the keeper kindly 
displayed the working of his marine telegraph, or semaphore. 
This locality was once a favorite pleasure-ground of the walrus; 
they used to climb up the sandstone cliffs and lie basking and 
wallowing in the sun. In passing through Basin we alighted at 
the house of a venerable lady who remembers being confirmed by 
Bishop Plessis, and who, though more than eighty-one years of 
age, yet retains not only her faculties but her good looks. Her 
mother, who died a few years ago, one hundred and seven years 
of age—and her death even then was the result of a fall—was a 
native of Miquelon, but came to Acadia early in life, and up to 
the day of her death would converse familiarly about the Acadian 
persecution, the siege of Louisburg, and such-like remote historic 
memories. In front of Mme. Chaisson’s house stands a cross 
blessed and erected by l’Abbé Allain in 1809. In those days 
there were no roads, the church was distant and not always ac- 
cessible, and this cross was put up as a station, where the people 
were wont to come and pray. It is of simple pine, but has 
neither rotted nor fallen in all these years. 

Once back at Amherst, the courtesy of the reverend curé, 
Mr. Boudreault, placed at our disposal notes concerning the 
beautiful islands which all who visit must find interesting. In 
1857 a petition was laid before government in which the Magda- 
len Islanders begged for emancipation from feudal tenure. 
Since then overtures were made to Captain Coffin, who, how- 
ever, refused an offer of $60,000, the price he sets on his seign- 
eurie being $100,000. The rent is now twenty cents per acre; 
it is probable that, like other landlords, Captain Coffin has some 
unremunerative tenants. 

It is a matter of serious regret that the five thousand Magda- 
len Islanders do not pay more attention to the cultivation of 
their seventy-eight thousand acres of land. It is true that the 
sea generally yields them a rich harvest; that mackerel, herring, 
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and codfish are theirs in abundance; that in the spring thou- 
sands of seals fall under their guns; that seal-oil and cod- 
liver oil are valuable commodities; still, some seasons the re. 
turns are poor ¢nd the people have nothing to fall back upon. 
For six months of the year these islands are inaccessible from 
the mainland, and in 1882 the inhabitants suffered from famine. 
The fall of. 1881 closed in early; one of the vessels bringing 
winter supplies from Quebec was lost; added to this, the potato 
crop had failed, and as spring advanced the sufferings of the 
poor people became really terrible. Flour was not to be had, not 
literally for its weight in gold. The rich could not help the 
poor, for money was not bread; all shared in the suffering. Not 
until the 25th of May could a schooner make her way among 
the floating ice, when the people literally ran out on the loose 
cakes to meet her and to welcome her as their rescuer from the 
most terrible of deaths. Had their farms been well stocked 
this state of things would have been impossible, and with such 
soft and fertile soil they would have but little trouble in raising 
abundance of grain. At House Harbor they have a yearly 
agricultural exhibition, which is a step in the right direction. 
The Magdalen Islanders have’ a great deal for which to thank 
their indefatigable representative at Ottawa, Dr. Fortin, M.P. 
for Gaspé. It is owing to his exertions that the four light-houses 
have been built and the invaluable telegraphic communication 
established. There are ten stations on the islands and a sub- 
marine cable running from Grosse Isle to Meat Cove, Cape Bre- 
ton—an inestimable boon to a population that for half the year 
is cut off from the rest of the world.* 

A funny story is told of the early days of the telegraph here. 
Being something new, it was therefore something to be sus- 
pected. The people could not understand it at all. After hold- 
ing counsel with a few fellow-doubters one man determined to 
investigate matters for himself, and, climbing up one of the new- 
ly-erected posts, put his ear to the wire and listened. “ En- 
tends-tu quelque chose?” asked one of his comrades. “Si j'en- 
tends! Mais oui, je t’en parle ; croyez-moi qu’il en passe des nou- 
velles, mais c’est tout du s——é anglais que je ne comprends 
plus que ma vache!” 

March and April are months devoted tothe. dangerous pur- 
suit of seal-hunting, when not unfrequently men employed in the 





* There is one important work that the legislators from these districts ought endeavor to 
have carried out ; that is the closing of the Straits of Belle Isle, which would be an incalculable 
benefit to the Magdalens, and indeed to all the neighboring coast. 
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chase leap from cake to cake of the frozen ice and are carried 
away to the ocean to perish miserably. They kill these animals 
in different ways—on the floating ice with sticks and guns, and 
in boats with nets and trawls. Six thousand is considered a good 
catch. In May the herring-fishery sets in. Seventy-seven thou- 
sand barrels of these fish have been taken in a season. In June 
spring mackerel and codfish engage the attention of the fisher- 
men, who usually take in about twenty thousand quintals of the 
latter fish. The total number of vessels registered for the 
islands is twenty-five schooners and three hundred and twenty- 
five sail-boats. The fish that the men know so well how to 
catch, the women know equally well how to cook, and their 
mackerel chowder and codfish tongues delicately fried in batter 
defy criticism. A marine treasure that they make little use of is 
the Irish moss found in abundance on Amherst Island. <A great 
number of the Magdalen Islanders go every year to the Labra- 
dor fishing-grounds, and weird and horrible are the stories which 
they bring home to while away the hours of the long winter even- 
ings. It is firmly believed among them that the devil has singu- 
lar power in those wild regions, and that those who can be drawn 
into holding intercourse with him can make strange bargains. 
One story was told us in solemn good faith of a man with whom 
the devil, in the guise of a sailor, fished the whole season. 
“ And,” said our informant, “ you may be sure that when the time 
came to divide the fish my grandfather was very particular in 
giving him his full share and bidding him begone.”’ 

That Jerseymen, as a rule, go home to Jersey on Saturday 
night by supernatural means, and are back on the Labrador 
coast in time for Monday morning’s fishing, is here universally 
believed. Strange and awful faith that brings the unseen so 
close to our mortal grasp! Here in the centre of the trackless 
ocean, where the voice of God comes freshly to our world-worn 
hearts, where the hills and the valleys lie as his hand created 
them, where artifice and deceit are unknown, such traditions 
seem not out of place. 

Perhaps it was after hearing one of these stories that Tom 
Moore, when passing Deadman’s Isle in 1804, wrote as follows: 


“ There licth a wreck on the dismal shore 
Of éold and pitiless Labrador, 
Where, under the moon, upon mounts of frost, 
Full many a mariner’s bones are tossed ! 


“Yon shadowy bark hath been to that wreck, 
And the dim, blue fire that lights her deck 
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Doth play on as pale and livid a crew 
As ever yet drank the churchyard dew. 


“To Deadman’s Isle, in the eye of the blast, 
To Deadman’s Isle, she speeds her fast ; 
By skeleton shapes her sails are furled, 
And the hand that steers is not of this world.” 





KATHARINE. 
CHAPTER III. 


DEsPITE her aspiration for “a lot of children” in the future, 
Kitty was by no means eager for childish society in the present. 
Full of health and vigor, she delighted in active sports which 
called her muscles into play, in much the same way that a kitten 
does ; but she threw herself into them with so much ardor that 
their zest was soon exhausted and she once more ready for re- 
pose. 

“ Kitty,” said her mother once, “does all she does with all 
her might. When I insist on her sewing she sets every stitch 
neatly and exactly, although, to be sure, she does not set a great 
many. She runs until there is not a dry thread on her, and 
when she has a book she is deaf and blind to everything beside.” 

The child often uttered a wish for the brother and sister 
whose names were so familiar to her, but whose faces she had 
never seen, with an indefinable conviction that had they lived 
they would have been more interesting than the small compan- 
ions whom she knew. But she belonged already to the race of 
the solitary, and would have found herself alone, no matter how 
close and intimate her home surroundings might have been. 
The love of reading does not necessarily tend to that result— 
often, indeed, it is an eminently social passion, leading, on the 
“love me, love my dog” principle, to those lasting friendships 
built on a community of tastes. But to Kitty, although as yet 
she did not know it, books were interesting and useful chiefly 
in the capacity of keys, unlocking to her that interior world, 
already so much more entertaining than the world without, and 
so much better known, although still so full of trackless mys- 
teries. Her parents would gladly have seen her more com- 
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panionable, but so many of the children whom she met in church 
and Sundaysschool shared the sad experience of little Dolly 
Roberts, the minister’s daughter, when she came in her best 
frock, carrying the big wax doll which, to her thinking, had been 
the most valuable result of the last donation-party, that Kitty’s 
solitude within her own doors was in the end left practically 
unbroken. 

“ That is a nice doll,” she said when Dolly came in smiling, 
with the precious burden in her arms. “ My father bought it 
for you, and Aunt Rebecca dressed it. She can make beautiful 
things—bead purses, and mice out of apple-seeds, and elephants 
out of cotton and canton-flannel. She made the one I brought 
to the donation. I had two like that last year, one in trousers 
and jacket and one in a pink frock. I liked Tommy best, but I 
left him in the sun and his head melted, and mother burned him 
up. And Maggie I took to bed with me, and she fell out and 
broke, so she went into the stove, too.” 

“ And haven’t you any now?” asked compassionate Dolly. 

“Oh! yes,” said Kitty, dragging out a large one of home 
manufacture. “This is Polly Hopkins. She is made of rags, 
and father painted her head and face. I like her best of all. 
To-day is too nice for dolls. Come out on the back stoop and 
swing, and then we'll play tag in the yard and have a game of 
ball. Ihave a splendid big rubber ball.” 

“ Ball is for boys,” said Dolly. “Let us stay here and play 
house.” 

“No,” protested Kitty, “I hate dolls when the sun shines. 
They are only good for rainy days. When I can't go out, and I 
am tired of reading, I take Polly up in the garret and make a 
lot of little ones out of rags and pretend they are my children, 
and I am very poor and must work hard to get them something 
to eat.” 

“That ‘isn’t a nice play at all,” objected Dolly. “I always 
make believe to be very rich, with a nice big house, furnished 
like Captain Livingston’s, and not have to move every two 
years.” 

“Go up-stairs now, Kitty,” admonished her mother, “and 
play as Dolly wishes.” And she added, whispering in the child’s 
ear: “ You must be polite when you have company.” 

“Very well,” said Kitty; “give us an apple and a cooky, 
and I will get out my tea-set and keep house.”’ 

The garret was Kitty’s favorite indoor play-room. One half 
‘of it, stretching out under the steeply sloping roof to the eaves 
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at the back, was unfloored, and Kitty had a wholesome yet not 
altogether unpleasant dread of the dark spaces between the 
great beams which separated it from the ceiling of the room 
below. 

“If we should go in there,” she said to Dolly, pausing to 
look over the low railing’which separated it from her own do. 
main, “1 suppose we'd fall all the way through—into the cel. 
lar, perhaps.” 

The other half was higher, and the great brick chimney 
which. came through at one end, and in the space behind which 
Kitty kept her box of toys, was usually warm. A swing hung 
from one of the rough brown beams, and cobwebs festooned 
them all. Here and there old-fashioned gowns depended from 
iron hooks, and on one was the great rag-bag from which the 
little girl drew her impromptu babies. 

“It isn’t very clean,” objected dainty Dolly, prudently mind. 
ful of her Sunday frock. 

“No,” responded Kitty, “but I'll dust the floor by the mid- 
dle window, and you can have my stool. Herg, I'll open it, 
because it is so warm to-day.” And she lifted and propped’ up 
with a stick the single sash, one pane high and three wide, which 
swung inward at the level of the floor. 

So long as the cake and apple lasted all went well, but when 
the monotony of “ how-do-you-dos” and “good-bys” could no 
longer be varied by real feasting Kitty grew weary of it, and 
proposed an investigation of the contents of an old trunk on 
which she had been sitting. Dolly, nothing loath, consented. 
At first sight it seemed full of dusty ledgers and old papers, 
with an occasional black spider scurrying out of the sudden, un- 
welcome daylight; but Kitty’s hand, rummaging well down, 
presently fell on something which felt more promising. 

“Here are two story-books,” she said, her practised eye 
running rapidly over the well-worn pages of Zhe Abbot and Zhe 
Monastery. ‘This must have been mother’s trunk,” she added, 
looking at the E. F. in brass-headed nails which adorned the 
rough hair lid; “ I suppose they have been here ever since before 
she married father. You can have one and I'll take the other.” 

“No,” said Dolly; “I can’t read very well, and I don’t like 
to anyway. I came here to.play.” 

“Well, then,” said Kitty, with a suspiciously ready adapta- 
bility to what seemed to be required by circumstances, “ you 
be the mother and take both the dolls, and I’ll be the father and 
go down to the mill. You can call me when dinner is ready.” | 
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And down she sat on the floor, and was soon so far away in 
the company of Halbert Glendinning and the White Lady of 
Avenel that poor Dolly, finding her insensible to all appeals, at 
last went down-stairs in just displeasure, and, meeting nobody 
in the sitting-room, put on her bonnet and walked home to tell 
her doleful adventure. Mrs. Danforth, coming out of class- 
meeting, met the little one at the parsonage stoop and tried to 
persuade her to go back and stay to tea. 

“No,” persisted offended Dolly, “ Kitty has a book and don’t 
want me; and if she doesn’t, I’m sure I don’t want her.”’ 

Mrs. Danforth found her daughter still on the garret floor 
beside the window. 

“What have you done with Dolly?” she said, taking away 
the book. 

“ Nothing,” said Kitty. “Weare playing house. Where is 
she? She was sitting here just this minute.” 

“Kitty! Kitty!” lamented her mother, “I don’t know what 
to do with you. You offend all the children now ; what will you 
do when you grow up? Dolly went home an hour ago, and 
says she doesn’t want to come again.” 

“Well,” replied Kitty, with a cheerful air of resignation, “I 
don’t think I care much.” 

“But that is the worst of all,” expostulated her mother. 
“You ought to care. It is selfish to be so wrapped up in one’s 
own pleasures as to forget everybody else.” 

“TI wish I didn’t,” said Kitty penitently, “for I don’t like to 
see you look so sorry. But I can’t help it. That book is lovely, 
mother, and here is another that looks like it. I found them in 
that little hair trunk with brass nails.” Mrs. Danforth glanced 
down at the volume in her hand, and at the other which the 
child picked up from the floor, and her face lighted up witha 
smile of pleased recognition. 

“T thought they were lost,” she said. “I had them when: 
was a girl. Yes, Sir Walter Scott is always pleasant, but /van- 
hoe is better than either of these.” 

And the two went down-stairs together with the recovered 
treasures, their little misunderstanding quickly hidden under the 
bond of a common sympathy, a mutual pleasure. 

The company of her elders on the rare occasions when there 
was a social gathering in the house was far more agreeable to 
this little girl than that of her equals in age. Like most children 
brought up in the society of intelligent adults, her curiosity and 


-interest were more awakened by the topics discussed among 
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them than by the vapid and idle prattle current among little 
folks. With children she was an innovator and a leader, either 
inciting them to noisy and romping plays which usually brought 
her into disgrace as the efficient cause of torn frocks and broken 
chairs, or filling their ears with tales drawn partly from her 
reading, partly from her imagination, which, when repeated, 
sometimes made their parents shake their heads with mingled 
surprise and disapprobation. ‘Company to tea,” however, was 
a somewhat rare occurrence in Kitty’s home. In her heart of 
hearts her mother was as little gregarious in her tastes as the 
child promised to be, and neither paid visits nor received them 
with such frequency as would have pleased her husband. Once 
a year, on his birthday, there was a ceremonial gathering of all 
his own relatives. Grandmother Danforth came, a smiling, kind 
old lady, with a false front under her cap, and red, youthful lips, 
although all her teeth had been gone these thirty years. But she 
was a frequent guest at all times, and so was Aunt Anne, and, 
though not so often, cross Uncle Horace, whom Kitty disliked 
because he fretted so at home when she went down to make a 
visit, and whom her mother was not fond of, “ because,” she said, 
“two or three times he has joined the church when he was very 
sick, but as soon as he gets well he says he was out of his head 
when he did it, and stays away again.” 

Then, too, Uncle John snatched an evening from his law 
papers, and brought his stately wife, whom Kitty regarded with 
a certain awe, eying with respect her heavy satins and fine laces, 
admiring her large, red-brown eyes, and speculating much on 
the prophetic significance of the “ widow’s peak” of dark auburn 
hair which grew so low down’‘on her smooth, broad forehead. 
They came but seldom, except on formal invitation; for Aunt 
Mary belonged to a family of rich Scotch brewers with Presby- 
terian views, who rather looked down on Methodists, and Uncle 
John went with her to church, although, to his own great sur- 
prise and somewhat scornful amusement, he had recently been 
notified of his election as one of the vestrymen of the solitary 
Episcopalian church of the city. He was serving his term, too, 
in the State Assembly, and was much occupied and working 
hard, being already conscious of failing health and the necessity 
of making betimes all possible provision for the little lads, Kitty’s 
favorite cousins. 

In addition to this gathering there was always a church tea- 
party in the course of each winter after the revival—a large 
one, when Mrs. Danforth filled her square parlor and her long 
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sitting-room, determined, as she said, “ to get it all over at once, 
and done with.” Those were great occasions to Kitty, both in 
preparation and in actual occurrence. They involved the labor 
of days, during which the kitchen was full of the stoning of rai- 
sins, the beating of eggs, the application of frosting, the boiling 
of ham, and the roasting of an immense turkey. More delightful 
than all, this was the period for the annual production of Mrs. 
Danforth’s chef-d wuvre in the culinary line—her famous preserves 
of whole Spitzenberg apples, cored and pared, and standing each 
one a rosy-white island in a lake of transparent amber syrup. 
Kitty was her father’s child in her fondness for sweets and savory 
viands, and was not at all of her mother’s mind when she heard 
her say, as sometimes she did, that for her part she could make a 
satisfactory meal with nothing on the table but “a loaf of bread 
and a salt-cellar.” A mistress of the theory and practice of 
cookery, and in the special line of preserving and pickling one 
of the model housewives of her generation, she yet regarded it, 
on ordinary occasions, rather more in the light of a necessary 
but deplorable concession to man’s weakness than was altogether 
desirable. But when the “members” and the minister were 
coming she spared neither labor, expense, nor skill to make the 
occasion notable. 

On this snowy February afternoon, the mid-day meal having 
been despatched with less than usual ceremony, and Kitty’s hair 
rebraided and tied with her Sunday ribbons of brown lute-string, 
she had donned her blue merino and her dainty bib apron of 
dotted Swiss, and by two o'clock was standing at the parlor 
window watching for the first arrivals. There was no danger 
of any failures, although the air was still thick with falling 
flakes, and the front steps rapidly piled up again with the dry, 
white powder after each application of Hannah's untiring broom, 
Mrs. Danforth was still in her chamber, putting the finishing 
touches to her toilette of dove-colored cashmere with collar and 
cuffs of “ real thread,” but Aunt Rebecca had just come down in 
striped silk, and the ugly head-dress of black lace and purple 
ribbons which she preferred, as more vouthful than a cap, and 
serving equally well the purpose of hiding her rapidly thinning 
hair. She came and sat down in one corner of the long hair- 
cloth sofa, opposite the mahogany bookcase, with glass doors 
and thin, spindling legs, which stood beside the mantel-piece, and 
at once unfolded the velvet slipper she was embroidering with 


steel beads. 
“You'd better get your sampler, Kitty,” she advised, “and 
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reading, partly from her imagination, which, when repeated, 
sometimes made their parents shake their heads with mingled 
surprise and disapprobation. “Company to tea,” however, was 
a somewhat rare occurrence in Kitty’s home. In her heart of 
hearts her mother was as little gregarious in her tastes as the 
child promised to be, and neither paid visits nor received them 
with such frequency as would have pleased her husband. Once 
a year, on his birthday, there was a ceremonial gathering of all 
his own relatives. Grandmother Danforth came, a smiling, kind 
old lady, with a false front under her cap, and red, youthful lips, 
although all her teeth had been gone these thirty years. But she 
was a frequent guest at all times, and so was Aunt Anne, and, 
though not so often, cross Uncle Horace, whom Kitty disliked 
because he fretted so at home when she went down to make a 
visit, and whom her mother was not fond of, “ because,” she said, 
“two or three times he has joined the church when he was very 
sick, but as soon as he gets well he says he was out of his head 
when he did it, and stays away again.” 

Then, too, Uncle John snatched an evening from his law 
papers, and brought his stately wife, whom Kitty regarded with 
a certain awe, eying with respect her heavy satins and fine laces, 
admiring her large, red-brown eyes, and speculating much on 1 
the prophetic significance of the “‘ widow’s peak” of dark auburn 
hair which grew so low down’‘on her smooth, broad forehead. 
They came but seldom, except on formal invitation; for Aunt 
Mary belonged to a family of rich Scotch brewers with Presby- 
terian views, who rather looked down on Methodists, and Uncle 
John went with her to church, although, to his own great sur- 
prise and somewhat scornful amusement, he had recently been 
notified of his election as one of the vestrymen of the solitary 
Episcopalian church of the city. He was serving his term, too, 
in the State Assembly, and was much occupied and working 
hard, being already conscious of failing health and the necessity 
of making betimes all possible provision for the little lads, Kitty’s 
favorite cousins. 

In addition to this gathering there was always a church tea- 
party in the course of each winter after the revival—a large 
one, when Mrs. Danforth filled her square parlor and her long 
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sitting-room, determined, as she said, “ to get it all over at once, 
and done with.” Those were great occasions to Kitty, both in 
preparation and in actual occurrence. They involved the labor 
of days, during which the kitchen was full of the stoning of rai- 
sins, the beating of eggs, the application of frosting, the boiling 
of ham, and the roasting of an immense turkey. More delightful 
than all, this was the period for the annual production of Mrs. 
Danforth’s chef-d euvre in the culinary line—her famous preserves 
of whole Spitzenberg apples, cored and pared, and standing each 
one a rosy-white island in a lake of transparent amber syrup. 
Kitty was her father’s child in her fondness for sweets and savory 
viands, and was not at all of her mother’s mind when she heard 
her say, as sometimes she did, that for her part she could make a 
satisfactory meal with nothing on the table but “a loaf of bread 
and a salt-cellar.” A mistress of the theory and practice of 
cookery, and in the special line of preserving and pickling one 
of the model housewives of her generation, she yet regarded it, 
on ordinary occasions, rather more in the light of a necessary 
but deplorable concession to man’s weakness than was altogether 
desirable. But when the “members” and the minister were 
coming she spared neither labor, expense, nor skill to make the 
occasion notable. 

On this snowy February afternoon, the mid-day meal having 
been despatched with less than usual ceremony, and Kitty’s hair 
rebraided and tied with her Sunday ribbons of brown lute-string, 
she had donned her blue merino and her dainty bib apron of 
dotted Swiss, and by two o’clock was standing at the parlor 
window watching for the first arrivals. There was no danger 
of any failures, although the air was still thick with falling 
flakes, and the front steps rapidly piled up again with the dry, 
white powder after each application of Hannah’s untiring broom. 
Mrs. Danforth was still in her chamber, putting the finishing 
touches to her toilette of dove-colored cashmere with collar and 
cuffs of “ real thread,” but Aunt Rebecca had just come down in 
striped silk, and the ugly head-dress of black lace and purple 
ribbons which she preferred, as more vouthful than a cap, and 
serving equally well the purpose of hiding her rapidly thinning 
hair. She came and sat down in one corner of the long hair- 
cloth sofa, opposite the mahogany bookcase, with glass doors 
and thin, spindling legs, which stood beside the mantel-piece, and 
at once unfolded the velvet slipper she was embroidering with 
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try to be a good girl this afternoon. Speak when you are spoken 
to, but don’t keep asking questions.” 

“ Father says,” replied Kitty, turning round from the window, 
“that little girls would never learn anything if they didn’t ask 
questions.” 

“They should choose the right time and place for them, 
though,” said her aunt, “as Paul told the women in his letter to 
the Corinthians.” 

“ How was that?” 

“ Why, if they want to learn anything, he tells them to keep 
silence in the churches and ask their husbands about it at home.” 

“In our church,” objected Kitty, ‘‘ the women talk whenever 
they want to, except in sermon time. And if you had waited to 
ask your husband about things you wouldn’t know anything yet.” 

“Oh! well,” said Aunt Rebecca, laughing, “I don’t always 
agree with Paul. That is one of the places where we differ. 
When you are alone with us it is in order for you to ask as many 
questions as we can answer, but when company comes they will 
prefer talking to each other. Run to the door, Kitty! There 
is Mrs. Deyo. She is always the first-comer. It is only half. 
past two, and Eliza not down-stairs yet!” 

The room rapidly filled up with ladies, who, after going up 
into the spare chamber to lay off their wraps and put on the caps 
which they had brought neatly pinned up in handkerchiefs, came 
and sat down in cheerful, chatty groups, retailing household gos- 
sip such as women love, while their hands were busy with their 
sewing. A late-comer brought a scrap of news, gleaned, she 
said, from the new Advocate and Journal, that came while she was 
‘tying her bonnet, which caused some living comment. A former 
minister, whose pastoral term had not long expired, had seceded 
from the Methodist ranks and joined the Baptists, by whom he 
had been warmly welcomed and promptly installed in a promi- 
ment and weaithy New York church. 

“So Tom Armiton is gone at last!’’ bad been Mrs. Dan- 
forth’s exclamation. ‘I knew he was uneasy, and I suspected 
he had a hankering after the loaves and fishes.” 

“ Come, come, now, Sister Danforth,” wheezed fat Mrs. Dey 
in her asthmatic voice, “we must be charitable to hevery- 
body. Brother h’Armiton ’ad ’is doubts about hinfant baptism 
these many years. ’E told me so when I wanted ’im to sprinkle 
my Tommy when ’e was down with scarlet fever.” 

“There are always plenty of reasons when uneasy people 
want to make a move,” said Aunt Polly Gould; “and this time 
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the rolling stone will gather more moss than if it had stayed 
where the Lord put it in the first place.” 

“It does seem a pity,” chimed in another, “ that there should 
be so many different churches. We all want our liberty, but 
we can’t take it more than once without scandalizing all our 
neighbors. It was a long time before I could make up my mind 
to join anywhere, just on that account.” 

Here conversation was interrupted by the arrival of the 
minister’s wife. She apologized for her tardy advent by a hu- 
morous and yet pathetic account of her day’s labor in her under- 
ground railway office. A thorough-going abolitionist in the 
days when to be so was not to court popularity, her kitchen, 
wherever temporarily lodged by the itinerating system, had long 
been known as a place of rest and refreshment for runaway 
slaves on their journey to the Northern frontier. She -was a 
heavy woman, in the neighborhood of forty, with a muddy com- 
plexion, cheeks that promised to be baggy and unpleasant in 
later years, black, piercing eyes, and square, uncompromising 
jaws. She had lodged a whole family this time, she said—father, 
mother, and a pickaninny. 

“Not a whole family, either,” she added, “ for the poor things 
left two more in ‘ole Virginny.’ Left ’em with a Methodist 
class-leader, too. Ifthe Lord don’t take vengeance on this sort 
of thing pretty soon I’m all out in my calculations. And if the 
next General Conference doesn’t cut all connection with the 
Methodist Church South, why, I know two people who will cut 
their connection with it in very short order.” 

A look ran round the circle at this revolutionary announce- 
ment. 

“Which way will they go in that case?” asked Mrs. Dan- 
forth. “Follow Tom Armiton to the Baptists, or strike out a 
line of their own?” 

“So he’s gone, has he? ’* responded Mrs. Norton—“ wallow- 
ing back into the mire of ordinances! No, no meddling with 
forms and ceremonies for me. I was brought up to believe, 
with good old John Wesley, that slavery is the sum of all vil- 
lanies, and the Baptists are as deep in that mud as the Metho- 
dist Episcopalians are in the mire. There are more ways than 
one to climb out of a ditch.” 

Kitty had been sitting, deeply interested, at Mrs. Norton’s 
knee. She did not admire her—she had, in fact, one of her in- 
stinctive half-aversions for her—but she liked her graphic way 
of describing a situation, and had a profound respect for her 
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charity toward the slaves. She got up now to admit the minis. 
ter himself, a tall, thin, stooping man, with a high but narrow 
forehead and mild eyes, whom Kitty was beginning to be fond 
of. He came earlier than the other men, whose business de. 
tained them until the supper-hour, and brought his only son, a 
lad some three or four years older than Kitty, who had now 
passed her tenth birthday. Richard, a well-grown, rather sullen. 
looking, but intelligent lad, in a blue roundabout and gray trou- 
sers, immediately adjourned, on the little girl’s invitation, to the 
kitchen, where she was to keep the biscuits from burning while 
Hannah laid the tables in the dining-room. He and Kitty were 
fast getting to be friends; for, his reading and other pleasures 
being greatly curtailed and otherwise interfered with at home, 
he had of late fallen into the habit of frequently dropping in at 
Mr. Danforth’s, where books were more plenty, and the new 
magazine issued by the great Methodist publishing-house, full of 
wood-cuts and secular reading, came regularly every month. 

“Richard,” Kitty said to him as they stood by the kitchen. 
window looking at the snow piling up in the yard, “how kind 
your mother is to those poor black people!” 

But Richard was by no means so sympathetic as might have 
been expected. 

“Yes,” he said shortly, “she is—so kind that I sometimes 
wish my father and I were runaway niggers. There will bea 
runaway of another sort some of these days, if she don’t look 
out.” 

And then, his cloudy eyes brightening at the sight of Kitty's 
astonished face, “ See here, Kitty,” said he, drawing a memoran- 
dum-book from his pocket, “I'll show you a picture I made of 
the people she had in the kitchen this morning. They are a. 
sorry lot, and I’m glad our folks do what they can for them.” 

The sketch was a spirited one, and Kitty examined it witha 
pleased and respectful admiration which soon smoothed the 
boy’s ruffled plumage. 

“T don’t mean all I said just now,” he went on. “I think my 
mother is an excellent woman.” 

“Why, of course,” said Kitty. “Everybody’s mother is good. 
And I heard father say that no minister's wife had done so much 
for the poor of the neighborhood. And then think of the slaves 
and what she does for them!” : 

But here again she had touched the wrong chord. 

“ Kitty,” said the boy, “my mother adores slaves out of pure 
perversity. When they belong to other people she pities them 
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immensely. But she is a born slave-holder herself. She rules 
my father with a rod of iron. I go out-doors and swear when I 
can’t stand any longer the sight of the way she imposes on him. 
I told him this afternoon that if it were not for him I-would cut 
my stick and be off. The poor man had to come out of his 
study to-day to sew the buttons on his shirt before he could put 
ijt on; and as for mine—” . 

He stopped short again, reading the volt -of his revelations 
so unmistakably in Kitty’ s expanding eyes that the touch of his 
mother in him which made him so keen a critic of her faults, and 
which included a sense of the humorous side of things even 
quicker than her own, brought him to a laughing pause. 

“You think I’m a nice boy, don’t you?” said he. “ Ah! well, 
I'm very fond of my mother, all the same, and I know that little 
mouth of yours can shut close over what I say to you. If you 
will sit up there on the table by the window I'll make a picture 
of you in that pretty white apron.” 

This occupation busied them until tea-time, and Richard, 
whose candor was less indiscriminate than Kitty’s and reserved 
for her alone, took her yet farther into his confidence. 

“I am going away next year,” he said, “to my father’s 
brother, who is a doctor and lives near Boston. I have made up 
my mind to bea surgeon. Mother wants me to be a minister, 
but I hate the very thought, and Uncle Dick, who has no child- 
ren, has offered to take me in hand. One of these days I shall 
come back here and see whether you look like this still." And 
he held up what Mrs. Danforth, coming out just then to speak 
to Hannah, thought a capital likeness. She asked for it, but 
Richard put it in his pocket. 

“Some day,” he said, “I will make another, but this one I 
will keep.” 

There were*two tables to-night, each running the whole 
length of the dining-room. At the head of one presided Mrs. 
Danforth behind the tea-service; at the other was Aunt Re- 
becca with a steaming coffee-urn beside her. Opposite her sat 
Mr. Danforth with Mrs. Norton at his right, and the minister 
occupied the foot of Mrs. Danforth’s table. Kitty passed up 
and down with a tray, helping Hannah to wait on the guests. 

“ Tea or coffee?” she asked in a soft little voice at Mrs. Nor- 
ton’s elbow as soon as the bustle of taking seats after the bless- 
ing invoked by the minister was fairly over. That lady had been 
sniffing with a displeased air from the moment of her entrance 
into the room. Now she said, rather crossly : 
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“T never drink intoxicating drinks. Bring mea cup of tea.” 

Mr. Danforth lifted his eyebrows. 

“That sounds mysterious, Sister Norton,” said he. “ Sup- 
pose you tell us what it means while Kitty goes for your tea 
and Sister Livingston's coffee. We call ourselves temperance 
people here.” 

“T was blind myself once,” was the reply. “I could no more 
get along without my strong coffee, twice every day, than any 
othér drunkard can without his favorite dram. It is simply poi- 
son to the nerves. I have never allowed an ounce of the stuff in 
my house since I made up my mind about it, and I preach a cru- 
sade against it wherever we go.” 

“ And Brother Norton?” inquired Mrs. Livingston, who was 
quietly stirring sugar into her cup of the denounced beverage. 
“I thought he seemed to enjoy it greatly when I offered him 
some the other day.” 

Mrs. Norton’s forehead contracted and her square jaws set 
close. 

“ There are many people in this world,” she said, “‘ who can’t 
be trusted to know what is good for them, no matter how often 
it is pointed out.” 

Kitty, whose quick ears had caught the last remarks, and 
whose mind was still full of Richard’s disclosures, ran off with- 
out further delay to Aunt Rebecca, from whom she presently 
brought the cup of coffee, which she set down, unasked, at the 
minister’s elbow, receiving from him in return one of those 
patient smiles which were the secret of her fondness for the 


good man. 

“I suppose you want coffee too, Richard?” she said, coming 
last of all to her friend. “I didn’t ask your father, but just toox 
it to him.” 


‘The boy laughed. “ Well done, Kitty,” said he; “you are 
as quick to take a hint as my mother herself. And now fetch 
your own, and take this empty place beside mine.”’ 

Mrs. Norton came behind her husband's chair when supper 
ended. He had not yet risen, and his half-filled cup was in his 
hand. 

“At your dram again, Mark Norton!” she said in a hard 
tone, audible to all who stood near. 

Her husband emptied and set down his cup. Then he rose 
and said in his gentle way: 

“ My dear, I took what was given me and asked no questions 
as I always do.” 
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“There is always a devil on hand to supply folks who think 
that a good excuse,” she retorted, brushing by in a temper. 
already ruffled by the good-humored badinage with which her 
host had declined her advice on the same subject. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mark Nortoy, as he called himself, refusing the customary 
title of reverend on the same principle by which he denied that 
of saint to the apostles and evangelists, was, if not a philosopher, 
at least a man who knew how to take the minor annoyances of 
life philosophically. Opinions differ as to what annoyances are 
minor. Many men in his position, with a wife whose domineer- 
ing temper was so little under control that she either could not 
or would not hinder its display on every provocation, would 
have been permanently soured and rendered profoundly un- 
happy. But these two had come together in early youth, and 
had cemented the tie of a sincere affection by an almost simulta- 
neous adoption of the religious tenets of the sect in which each 
had been reared. At bottom, on all matters of principle and con- 
viction they were one; but the man, in reality the stronger 
nature, though his strength perfected itself in what seemed weak- 
ness, had long ago resolved to accommodate himself to the 
whims and wilfulness which, to his mind, were only the rough 
husk that hid a really kind and honest heart. In the early years 
of marriage he had, it is true, recognized that one of the duties 
he owed his wife was that of trying to induce her to curb her 
temper and master her own will; but she, with all a woman’s 
armory at the service of her selfishness, had so plied him, now 
with cajoleries, now with tears, now with improvised attacks of 
illness whenever she was thwarted, that he had at last abandoned 
the struggle altogether. Thereafter he took his religion more 
than ever on its purely spiritual side, and was in good earnest 
trying to follow the divine Model in the path of abnegation and 
self-denial. There were two ways of considering the result on 
him. To his son, who held from both his parents, but was dyed 
most deeply by his mother, it seemed altogether deplorable, and 
growing more so as the years went on. He loved his father, but 
he also pitied and half-contemned the weakness that always 
yielded, not as yet recognizing the. strength that would have 
endured martyrdom for a conscientious scruple, and daily en- 
dured its domestic counterpart for the sake of what he had in the 
end accepted as salutary discipline. He was like a first-growth 
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pine in one of our northern forests, which, crowded on all sides 
at the root, strikes deep and springs up slender and straight, its 
green head out-topping all its fellows. 

But this was in the spiritual and moral region. For the rest, 
his reading was narrow, and so, too, were the limits of his intellec- 
tual horizon—two circumstances which, combined with his other 
qualities, fitted him eminently well for the profession he had 
chosen, and insured his remaining, if not in his present position, 
at least in one not fundamentally unlike it. Two things he held, 
as he believed, with equal firmness, but only one of them hada 
radical basis in his mind and a moulding influence on his charac- 
ter. That germinating and forceful power was his faith in the 
incarnation, death, and resurrection of the Eternal Son of the eter. 
nal Father, by means of which he had entered into that personal 
relation with him which is the salt that keeps sweet many a soul 
that goes through life unconsciously blinded by circumstance and 
training to what is involved in that belief as the oak is in the 
acorn. He would have told you also, if asked, that he believed 
in the verbal, literal inspiration of the Scriptures, and in the 
absolute sufficiency of the enlightened private judgment as their 
sole necessary interpreter. In reality he did not thus believe ; 
no man ever did. He also “differed with Paul,” and had his 
own opinion about Peter, using his private judgment, not merely 
as a staff for his own support, but as a standard by which to 
measure, and a rod by which to correct, the deviations of his 
fellows, with an innocent unconsciousness of the incongruity be- 
tween his theory of inspiration and his theory of interpretation 
from which a natural logic or a sense of humor, had he possessed 
either, might have saved him. But all orthodox Protestants of 
that elder generation which is fast passing, leaving behind it so 
faint an intellectual trace, supposed themselves firmly convinced 
of both those affirmations. The mind of man, however, has been 
so made that two radically contradictory opinions on matters of 
fundamental importance cannot really share it. One of them 
yields in practice and is quietly ignored, or else they threaten to 
tear it in twain, and so wake up the soul in which they war toa 
sense of fatal incongruity. What usually happened in this case 
was an unfruitful compromise in which belief weakened while 
individualism grew strong—if growth be not altogether an inapt 
figure for the disintegrating and barren process which counter- 
feits liberty at the start, but in the end reveals itself as intellec- 
tual and social death. And yet, as what makes the calamity of 
heresy in every case of so long life is the amount of truth it car- 
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ries with it from the primitive source, there were upright souls 
who drew .their own nourishment from the sap of divine truth 
which lingered in the branch after the axe of revolt had severed 
it from the parent stem, as a bud expands in a vase of water and 
yet never reaches the full and sweet maturity of reproduction. 

That is what had taken place in Mark Norton, whose mind 
was at this time busy meditating another of those divisions which, 
if divine truth propagated itself like a sponge, by repeated sec- 
tions, would by this time have regenerated the face of the globe. 
Like his wife, he had a horror of negro slavery, which had repeat 
edly found voice in a protest against prolonged corporate union 
with unrepentant slave-holders. He had met with so many 
rebuffs from his superiors in the Methodist hierarchy that he 
had also begun to question the theory and practice of church 
government obtaining in that body, and was fast finding the yoke 
too galling for his shoulders. To-night conversation, after trick- 
ling into numerous side-channels, poured its full volume into this 
one, started at first by an allusion to the late secession from the 
Methodist ranks, and then accelerated by an item, which the 
minister himself read out from an evening paper, concerning the 
progress of Puseyism in England and the exodus to Rome of - 
a number of Anglican clergymen. As he finished, some one 
asked him how he accounted for such facts in an age so en- 
lightened and so well persuaded of the corruption of that mother 
of iniquities. 

“To my mind, Brother Harrison,” he answered, “the church 
which these men are leaving is not less corrupt in principle than 
the one to which they are going ; and if it is less corrupt in prac- 
tice, that is due to the moral pressure exerted on it by the dis 
senting bodies. Rome itself, in these days of triumphant Prc- 
testantism, is doubtless more pure outwardly than in former 
times.” 

“That is just like Mark!” interrupted his wife; “he can’t say 
a good, hearty word of fault-finding even with the Scarlet We- 
man. Pure, indeed, with Father Mike’s ear at one hole in the 
confessional and daughter Biddy’s mouth at the other! For my 
part, if I could shut up all the rum-shops, free all the slaves, and 
drive every Romish priest out of the country, I should begin to 
think the millennium was at hand.” 

“T said outwardly pure, my dear,” responded her long-suf- 
fering spouse. “ As to the English Church, it was the unwilling 
mother of ourown. It erred by not casting off every rag of 
popery in the outset, and ours has done the same. What need 
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have we of bishops when we all belong to the royal priest- 
hood ?”’ 

‘“ Well,” said Mr. Danforth, on whose knee Kitty had, as usual, 
perched herself, “ John Wesley found that church good enough 
to live and die in, and I sometimes wish the rest of us had fol- 
lowed his example. The thing is done and over now; and I find 
myself well enough off where !am. But I don’t want to see any 
more schisms; there are more than plenty now.” 

“T was saying that this afternoon,” said a woman's voice at 
his elbow. “I declare, when I was first converted, I would have 
gone into my poor old mother’s church, if there had been one in 
the town. But there wasn’t, and so I joined the Methodists be. 
cause they were the handiest. But I havea great deal of sym. 
pathy for Brother Armiton.” 

“ That is pretty much the history of all of us, I suppose,” re- 
joined the minister. “ Our hearts are warm then, and the easiest 
thing is to follow our friends without looking too close at the 
road they are taking. Afterwards we stumble over a good 
many stones of offence as we go along. For my part, I find the 
papacy the root and ground of error, because it puts the word 
. of man in the place of the Word of God, and I find popery living 
and thriving in our own hierarchy to an extent which to me is 
growing intolerable.” 

“ But, man,” objected Moses Hicks, who had just sold out 
his grocery as a preliminary step to removing, with his wife and 
young family, into the neighborhood of the theological school 
where he proposed to fit himself for the ministry, “ there must 
be some rule and order in the church of God. We cannot all 
preach, we cannot all ordain. A head is needed for every body.” 

“A blockhead is better than none for some folks,” sweetly 
remarked Mrs. Norton. “A head that ordains slave-holders and 
lives by the price of flesh and blood might as well be cut off 
and done with.” 

“ For my part,” said her husband, “it is not so much what a 
hierarchy does that I object to, but the very fact of its existence. 
As to ordination, I remember the time when I thought my right 
to preach the Gospel had been given me by Bishop Ames. To- 
day I should think my license very worthless, if that were the 
root of it.” 

“See here, Brother Norton,” said Mr. Danforth, “ neither you 
nor I believe that God appointed the present legislature, nor 
that every law they may pass this winter is certain to be strictly 
binding on the conscience. Yet both of us, being good citizens, 
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propose to obey them. To my mind there is the same necessity 
of law and order, a judge and an executive on one hand and 
obedience on the other, in religious matters as in the affairs of 
state.” 

“ If Luther had been of your mind,” replied Mr. Norton, “ we 
should have had no Reformation. I hear that argument every 
year at Conference, and I see slavery spreading like a upas-tree 
and no protest made, because Methodism is growing fat and 
comfortable under the shadow of it.”’ 

“Oh! well,” said Moses Hicks, “aren’t you putting it-a little 
too strong? When things come to such a pass of corruption 
as Luther found them in, it is time to make a move. But you 
don’t mean to assert anything like that of our communion. You 
don't stand alone; we all know what is in the air. But I confess 
I understand better men who act like Armiton, because they 
stick at doctrines, than people like you, who, as I understand it, 
are as firmly a Methodist in your belief as on the day you were 
ordained.” 

“Yes; but as I find myself bound in conscience to refuse fel- 
lowship with open sinners who justify their sin, so I must also 
protest against all authority except that of God’s written 
Word.” 

“What do you say to that Word when it tells you the church 
is the pillar and ground of truth?” asked Kitty’s father. The 
little girl had been following the conversation, which had taken 
a turn new in her experience, with an interest doubtless greater 
than her comprehension; but Richard, who had’ been standing 
near the astral lamp, looking at some engravings in a magazine, 
came up now, and, touching her on the shoulder, proposed an 
adjournment to the dining-room. 

“ How sick I am of all that endless talk which leads to no- 
thing!” he said when they had seated themselves, with Kitty’s 
box of dominoes between them. ‘“ You don't hear so much of 
it, | suppose, for you actually looked interested. As for me, I 
am almost washed away in the constant flood of it that goes on 
at home.” 

“No,” said Kitty, “ our folks talk about religion, but not that 
way. When all the children were getting converted this last 
revival father said a good deal to me about my soul. I would 
like to join the church, but I don’t feel as the rest do, and they 
won't have me.” 

“ The minister's son and the deacon’s daughter are the black 
sheep of the flock,” said Richard, laughing. “I don’t exactly 
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know how they account for it in my case, but your trouble, 
everybody agrees, is that you read too much trash and have 
your own way more than is good for you.” 

“I didn’t understand all they were saying to-night,” said 
Kitty, “ but I don’t see why there should be so many churches.” 

“What I don’t see,” replied the boy, with sudden energy, “is 
why there should be any. My father talks about the Word of 
God ; how does he know the Lible is the Word of God at all?” 

“ Because it sounds true, I suppose,” said Kitty. “That is 
how I know it.” 

Richard laughed. 

“You have good ears,” he said. “ Everything sounds true 
to you that your parents tell you with a sober face.” 

“No, it don't,” answered Kitty. “ At least, of course I be- 
lieve all they say, but all things don’t sound the same way. It 
is like what they give you to eat at your meals. It is all good, 
but you like some things better than others. Some seem to be- 
long to me and I never forget them, but others go out of my 
mind as fast as they go in. What did your father mean to-night 
about Rome and popery ?” 

“The Catholic Church,” replied the boy. “ And that, they 
all agree, was the first one, and yet it isso bad that they never 
think of going back to it.” 

“[ was in one once,” said Kitty, “ when I was very little.” 

“T wonder at that. Our folks would as soon see me fall into 
the river as go into a church of that sort.” 

‘‘So would ours, I suppose. One of our hired girls took 
me, and they sent her away. I liked it better than ours. The 
girl told me all Protestants were heathen. I never forgot 
that.” 

“Tt sounded true, did it?” said Richard, with a laugh. 
“Come, let us have a game and leave the church question to our 
elders and betters. You will have to teach me, for wickedness 
of this sort isn’t allowed in our house.” 

They were deep in their play when the bustle of dispersion 
began in the other room, and did not notice Richard's mother 
until she stood behind them. A little pack of cards, belonging to 
the childish game known in those days as “ Doctor Busby,” lay 
face downwards on the table, and a line of dominoes stretched be- 
tween the silent players. To the little girl's dismay, a heavy 
hand suddenly scattered the pieces on the floor, and then caught 
up the cards, while its mate administered to her partner’s ear a 
sudden cuff which brought him to his feet with an execration, 
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and a face so like that bent upon him that Kitty felt herself turn 
cold. Her cards went with a toss into the open stove. 

“ That is the way I serve the devil’s bible wherever I find it,” 
said the angry woman. “ As for you, my fine fellow, I'll give 
you a lesson on gambling to-morrow morning.” 

There were now two or three spectators of this scene. 

“What does this mean, Kitty?” asked Mr. Danforth, whom 
the sound of the blow and the cry the little girl had uttered as 
it fell had brought to her side without delay. 

“TI don’t know, father,” she answered with a sob. ‘“ We were 
playing dominoes when she came in and threw my ‘ Doctor 
Busby ‘ cards into the fire.” 

Mr. Danforth turned upon his guest a look in which strong 
impatience struggled hard with courtesy. 

“| don’t wonder,” she said in answer to it, “that you pray in 
vain for this child’s conversion. What business have gambling 
games in the house of a Christian ; ie 

“This passes belief, woman,” he retorted, his anger rising to 
alevel with herown. ‘“ When I want advice about my child it 
is not at your hands I shall seek it.” 

“ James,” begged his wife, laying her hand on his arm, “ for 
pity’s sake avoid a squabble before these people. They will all 
be coming in here, if they hear your voice. Sister Norton, pray 
go back into the parlor; your husband is about to lead in prayer. 
I will attend to these children.” 

Her voice, quiet and cold, brought her guest to a sense of ill- 
behavior which sobered her at once. She made a brief apology 
for her hasty zeal, and the party broke up without more than 
half a dozen becoming aware of the unpleasant scene. Mr. Dan- 
forth came back into the parlor with a laugh after turning the 
key upon the last departure. 

“Well, mother,” said he, “I don’t wonder that poor fellow is 
tired of bishops. He has all the pastoral crook he needs beside 
his own fire.” 

“She will have trouble with that boy, I fear,” responded his 
wife. ‘“ He is her very spirit and image.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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RELIGIOUS LIBERTY AS UNDERSTOOD BY THE 
“EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE,” 


WE are warned in the Proverbs of Solomon that though we 
should bray a fool in a mortar his folly would not be taken from 
him ; also that the wicked hardens his face, whereas the right- 
eous man corrects his ways. When, therefore, we find people 
with whom we have to deal obstinately reiterating absurdities, 
failing to recognize facts and reasons plainly presented to them, 
refusing to correct false statements, we naturally are led to 
conclude that either they are intellectually deficient and that 
no amount of braying will give clearness to their minds, or that 
they are morally perverse and cannot be made, by any means 
at our command, to acknowledge outwardly what they really 
know and understand. 

Now, in spite of a common preference the other way, it is 
really better that a man should be considered a fool than a knave, 
as he is responsible for the latter condition, but not for the for- 
mer. It is, therefore, more charitable to ascribe irrelevancy, 
misstatements, and evasions in our opponents to mental rather 
than to moral deficiency, and it becomes our duty to follow this 
course as far as possible. In the case, therefore, of an opposition 
of the sort above described, the first of the two proverbs men- 
tioned is our principal discouragement, though sometimes we 
cannot avoid applying the latter. Their joint effect is certainly 
very, great in some cases ; still, it is seldom well to let ourselves 
be entirely overcome by them. 

These remarks are suggested by a document entitled a 
Protest of the Evangelical Alliance of the United States, and direct- 
ed against the bills which have been introduced in the Legisla- 
ture of this State to secure freedom of worship for the inmates of 
public institutions. This protest has, we regret to say, the char- 
acteristics which suggest in the mind of the reader the painful 
alternative of which we have just been speaking. It is not 
worth while to bring these out in full; we have to expect them 
as a matter of course in all the productions of those professing 
the peculiar style of religion enjoyed by the authors of this pam- 
phlet. A couple of instances, found side by side, may, however, 
be given. The Society of St. Vincent de Paul is stupidly spoken 
oi as a branch, a “ religio-political lay affiliation,” of the Jesuits, 
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and the terrible fact is brought out that the popes have actually 
given them indulgences. In this last there is evidence of that 
something worse than stupidity which we cannot always shut 
our eyes to. These men who sign their names to this document 
know very well that an indulgence is not a permission to sin, 
or anything sinful at all; notwithstanding their intellectual defi- 
ciencies, which we cheerfully concede, the true meaning of this 
word has been too often explained for them any longer to fail 
to understand it. We repeat, they understand it very well; but 
in spite of this they deliberately try to convey the idea, as dis- 
tinctly as they dare to, that the society, by using indulgences, 
shows itself to be an immoral and dangerous organization. In 
short, they are simply here guilty of a wilful calumny, all the 
more cowardly because only implied. 

But we cannot waste time over points such as these. Pro- 
testants of the type which the authors of this protest represent 
would not be themselves if they were not continually making 
ludicrous mistakes in history, and serving up threadbare slan- 
ders, once attributable to ignorance, but now no longer so, over 
and over again. We propose at present simply to call attention 
to their general muddle-headedness on the abstract subject of 
freedom of worship, which is the main point at issue; and here 
we really believe that, though they no doubt are somewhat actu- 
ated by prejudice and malice, they are to a great extent excusable 
by the fact, only too evident, that they have very dim and cor. 
fused ideas of what they are talking about. 

Of course they do not in their pamphlet define religious 
liberty, of which they profess to be the enlightened champions 
against these horrible Romanists who are seeking to undermine 
this glorious inheritance bequeathed to us by the founders of our 
nation. Nemo dat quod non habet ; having no clear definition of 
the term in their own minds, they cannot, in the nature of things, 
undertake to give one to others. We are obliged, therefore, to 
bring out the vague notion which it suits their present purposes 
to entertain into distinct shape for them. We shall have to 
deduce it from the opposition which they make to our request 
that such of our people as have the misfortune to come partly 
under their control shall be furnished, to some limited extent at 
least, with the ordinances of that religion which they prefer. 

Their idea, then, of freedom of religion is simply got at by 
changing one little word into another. Freedom of religion, 
with them, means freedom from religion. It means keeping 
people from its influence as much as possible, keeping them in 

VOL, XXXIX.—26 
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the dark about what it teaches, not allowing it to speak for itself 
or to present its own claims. Instead of the idea entertained by 
the founders of our republic—namely, that of giving all reli. 
gions a fair field and no favor—their notion of a broad and 
comprehensive religious toleration is to constitute themselves . 
into a tribunal to decide what are the essentials of religion, to 
force all creeds to drop their distinctive features and fit them- 
selves into this Procrustes’ bed prepared for them. 

It must not, however, be supposed that this plan of action is 
the one whi¢gh they at heart prefer. What they desire, and will 
always carry out as far as they are allowed, is to force, by fair 
means or foul, their own peculiar tenets on every one whom 
they can reach, and specially on the children of Catholic parents, 
Like the scribes and Pharisees of the time of our Lord, they 
go round about the sea and the land to make even one prose- 
lyte, and to make him—well, the rest of the text is sufficiently 
familiar. Accordingly, they establish soup-schools in every 
Catholic neighborhood which they can reach; by slanders, by 
bribes, by flattery, by offers of employment, by appeals to pride 
and sensuality, they drag into their net as many as possible of 
those whom a straightforward policy cannot capture. They 
consider that their own religion ought to be as free as the air; 
that its ministers should have unrestricted access to every one; 
that they should be not only tolerated but welcomed, and given 
every facility to preach their doctrines in the midst of exclusive- 
ly Catholic countries; and here among us, when circumstances 
permit, they gladly take similar liberties. Yes, they like free- 
dom for themselves very well, but they do not approve of it for 
us; that is the reason for their tactics in this case. They do not 
wish to enter into an open contest with us, and will not risk it 
if it can be avoided. So if we can only be bound hand and foot 
they are willing to give up part of their own liberty to accom- 
plish so desirable an end. It suits their ignorant prejudice far 
better to let the world lapse into atheism than to have it retain the 
Catholic faith, We say “ignorant prejudice” advisedly ; for 
there is not one of these men who knows what the system which 
he calls “Romanism” really is, or who is willing to take the 
slightest trouble to inform himself reliably with regard to it. 

This is the whole moving spirit of their opposition to the real 
religious liberty contemplated by the framers of our national 
Constitution. Jo extirpate the Catholic religion; to prevent 
its voice being heard, even by its own adherents—this is the sum 
total of what they call religious freedom; and for the realization 
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of it they are willing, if need be, that the name of Christ—nay, 
more, even that of their own sect—should be forgotten by man- 
kind. 

But they do not expect to have to make so great a sacrifice 
for their object. They know well enough that if what they call 
a “non-sectarian” service is introduced into the public institu- 
tions of the state, that service will in fact be distinctively and 
positively Protestant to all intents and purposes. It will not 
favor Methodists against Presbyterians, or one set of Baptists 
against another; but it will, by conveying the idea that the 
essence of religion consists in reading the Bible and listening to 
extempore effusions which go by the name of prayer, make the 
Catholic religion seem something altogether strange and foreign, 
obliterate its memory altogether from the hearts of its children, 
and dispose them to fall into the hands of the first anti-Catholic 
preacher—after all, it does not so much matter which, either to 
them or to us—within whose influence they may subsequently 
come. 

It is, perhaps, hardly worth while to draw out at any length 
facts so obvious as these. Still, as even Catholics themselves 
are sometimes weak or inconsiderate enough to be deceived by 
this “ non-sectarian”’ cry, it may be that the above short state- 
ment will not altogether fail to be of use. This non-sectarianism 
isa remarkably shallow trick ; still, there are some here and there 
who are not up to it. 

And let it not be said that what is meant by religious freedom 
isnot the freedom of each religion to teach and preach its own 
doctrines, and to conduct its services for its own members and 
for others who may choose to attach themselves to it, but the 
freedom of each individual to choose a,religion for himself, and 
not have any particular one forced upon him. For it is only too 
obvious that the choice, on their system, is reduced to that variety 
generally associated with the name of Hobson, and that a par- 
ticular kind of religion, and a very poor and unsatisfactory one 
into the bargain, is palmed off on the unfortunate inmates of 
these “non-sectarian ”’ institutions, with the implied insult, both 
to them and to the Author of all religion worthy of the name, 
that, poor as it is, it is good enough for such as they; that pre- 
ference in this matter is a luxury which those may enjoy who 
are able to pay for it. But enough ; all that has been previously 
said applies to this view of the case also. To prevent the pos- 
sibility of the Catholic religion being adopted or retained by any 
of the state’s wards is the object of the whole scheme of these 
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“Evangelical” impostors; if they were not afraid of losing sup. 
port they would come out with it at once. 

It is indeed strange if any one is deceived by the mental con. 
fusion under which they labor, and which they endeavor to pro- 
duce in others. The only possible senses of the term religious 
freedom, or freedom of worship, are, first, liberty for each re. 
ligious denomination to make itself and its doctrines known ; and, 
secondly, liberty for each individual to adopt or retain the one 
to which, whether by study, education, or other cause whatso. 
ever, he feels himself inclined. How far these liberties should in 
fact be allowed is a question which every one will see must be 
answered according to circumstances; no one in the civilized 
world, probably, would vote to tolerate the impure, soul-and- 
body-destroying rites of pagan Rome; and it will be generally 
admitted that, when a community is of one faith, it is not un. 
reasonable, though to some it may be undesirable, for it to pro- 
hibit the introduction of other sects opposed to it. If it be 
maintained, as in the New York Hera/d, quoted by the authors of 
this pamphlet, that this is a Protestant country, its proper policy 
might be to exclude the Catholic Church, and the course which 
they recommend would be quite rational; only, logically, it 
ought to go farther. But, unfortunately, that is not the view 
taken by the Constitution of the United States, nor, as we be- 
lieve, that entertained by the majority of the fair-minded Ame- 
rican people. The genuine American idea has always been to 
let every religion have fair play, and get and keep all the adhe- 
rents it can without resorting to violent or tyrannical means. 
The country was in its prevailing sentiment Protestant certainly 
at the start, and still remains so; but nothing was said by the 
great men who established its independence and its government 
against immigrants who should come here retaining their Ca- 
tholic faith and transmitting it to their children, or against the 
descendants of Protestant ancestors returning to the religion 
which those ancestors abandoned, should they choose to do so, 
and thus making the country similarly Catholic, should their 
numbers suffice. 

The whole case, then, can be stated in a few words; it can 
all be put in a nutshell. Religious liberty, that liberty which 
we have inherited from those who gave us our national indepen- 
dence, does not corisist, as our “ Evangelical” brethren seem to 
imagine, in a guarantee that Protestantism shall always prevail 
here and Catholicity be required to apologize for its existence ; 
nor does it mean that Americans shall always be restricted to the 
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reading of the Bible, and listening to comments thereon by Pro- 
testant ministers, as a means of arriving at religious truth. No; 
it means that all religions shall have free exercise and equal 
rights, and that no one shall be prevented by the. action of the 
state from acquainting himself with or embracing any one 
of them which he shall choose. “Let truth and falsehood 
grapple; who ever knew truth to be worsted in a fair field?” 
This was the maxim of the founders of our nation; this is all 
that we ask; this is what our opponents fear and shrink from. 
Proselyting on our part they do not really dread. Vainly will 
they endeavor to show any attempt on our part to proselytize, 
in any offensive sense of the word. Soup-schools and the like 
are an invention of their own. Even in our academies, to which 
some Protestant parents by preference send their children, the 
religious convictions of all pupils are respected as much as is 
possible in a professedly “sectarian” institution. In Protes- 
tant establishments, similarly, we do not expect any fuller pro- 
vision for our wants; but in those which are not Protestant, but 
simply American, we reasonably claim that Catholic principles 
as well as Protestant ones shall be recognized; that Catholic 
wants as well as Protestant ones shall be provided for. This 
is all there is in the matter; it is as plain as a pike-staff to all 
intelligent persons who are willing to see it. 

We cannot conclude this brief notice without calling atten- 
tion to one salient instance of the false and absurd charges made 
against us by these intelligent and worthy gentlemen. They 
speak of the “dogma that all marriages, however celebrated by 
Christian churches or by the state, which are not made as Rome 
directs, are invalid.” This is probably for the most part gross 
ignorance, though it hardly can be considered entirely so. It is, 
of course, utter nonsense. We regard the immense majority of 
all the Protestant marriages in this country as absolutely valid 
and binding, if not entered upon by divorced persons or with 
an intention excluding perpetuity. It is this last intention, un- 
happily now becoming rather common, of remaining in so-called 
marriage only as long as it shall suit both parties, which does, 
where it exists, indeed reduce this holy state to that of concu- 
binage. The statement above quoted is a good specimen of the 
usual incapacity shown by Protestant bigots for correctly appre- 
hending or stating a single thing about our faith or discipline, 
which comes partly from inherent dulness, partly from a deter- 
mination not to learn. To say that we treat “ American wives 
as concubines, American children as bastards,” and “ encourage 
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immorality by releasing husbands and wives from their marital 
obligations,” is simply a stupid blunder, to take the most favora- 
ble view of it. 

We notice that the table “collated by Mr. Dexter A. Haw. 
kins,” the fallacy of which was lately shown in this magazine,* 
is simply reprinted, with the remark that “it is believed no error 
has been shown to exist” in it. Perhaps they may not have 
seen the refutation; no doubt they take care not to read any- 
thing of the sort, if they can help it. But we fear that this is 
somewhat too charitable an explanation. 





PAUL. 
FROM THE POLISH OF H. SIENKIEWICZ-LITWOS. 
I, 


ALTHOUGH Paul was always careful to turn the lamp down, 
the light would sometimes wake me from my sleep, and I could 
see the little fellow bent over his books, hard at work studying, 
until two or three o'clock in the morning. I could hear his low, 
sleepy voice as he softly repeated his Latin and Greek declen- 
sions to himself. His face would be pale with fatigue and he 
could scarcely keep his eyes open. Yet when I called him to 
put out the light and come to bed he would answer: “ But, 
Herr Stanislas, I don’t know my lessons yet.” 

From five o’clock to eight, and then after supper from ten 
until midnight, I used to go over his lessons and exercises with 
him, and never went to bed until I was sure that he was well 
prepared for his recitations in school next day. I will confess 
that I thought then, and still think, that his work was made alto- 
gether too hard for him. He had so many lessons every day 
that by the time he had made himself perfect in the last he had 
forgotten all about the first, and so must go over them all again. 
Then the Latin, Greek, Slav, and Russian languages, which, in 
a school managed on the Russian system, the pupils must learn 
in addition to the ordinary branches taught children, made a 
regular chaos in his brain. He was given so much more than 
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he could digest that it produced a sort of mental dyspepsia. 
So it often happened that the more he studied the less he could 
grasp; and he became so confused that he could not sleep. 
Perhaps I ought not to have allowed him to strain at work so 
much beyond his. powers. But then what could I do? If he 
did not know his lessons he would be expelled from the school, 
and that would have been a terrible blow to his mother, Madame 
Adelaide. She was a widow, and Paul and his little sister Lola 
were her only children; and she built all her hopes of the future 
on the success of her boy. 

In reality I could see that he had avery poor prospect of 
success. Excessive study and a sedentary mode of life were 
rapidly undermining his strength. He should have taken a 
great deal more exercise than he did—ride, walk, and play in the 
open air. But where could he find opportunity for such things? 
Every moment of the time that his health demanded should be 
spent in physical exercise was taken up by his studies. It used 
to make me sad to see how his shoulders trembled under the 
weight of his knapsack full of books when he started for school 
in the morning. ButI could not interfere. I was accused, as it 
was, of spoiling the boy and encouraging him in idleness. They 
said one could easily sce from his recitations that he did not 
study enough at home; that his bad Russian accent was, in fact, 
my fault. These things pained me, for no one knew half so well 
as | how hard Paul studied and how faithfully I tried to help 
him. 

His parts were not above the average, but for perseverance 
and strength of character, in spite of his gentleness, I never saw 
his equal among children of his age. The great mainspring of 
his life was a passionate love for his mother. He had been told 
that her health was so delicate that the grief she would feel if 
he failed in his studies might easily bring on her a sickness that 
could prove fatal. And so he wore himself out, slaving away at 
his books night after night, to prevent such a terrible catas- 
trophe. When he received a low mark for a poor recitation he 
often could not keep from crying. But it never occurred to his 
teachers to ask the reason of these tears, or to learn how terri- 
ble a responsibility he felt at such atime. What did they care 
about that? It was no business of theirs. He hada bad Rus- 
sian accent—that was all. 

As for me, I did not pet or coddle him. But I understood 
him better than the others, so instead of scolding him when he 
made a mistake I| tried to comfort him. Such an idea never oc- 
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curred tothem. To be kind to a boy because he had blindered 
in his lessons—why, it was ridiculous! But I have suffered my- 
self; I have endured pain, have been misunderstood, have—but 
oblivion swallow the past! When I think of it I could grind my 
teeth for rage, only that doesn’t help it any. Nothing does any 
good for that. Sometimes it doesn’t seem worth while even to 
live. This may be the reason why I feel the sorrows of other 
people. I can sympathize with them. When I was Paul’s age 
I had at least good health and plenty of amusement; my lungs 
had not begun to trouble me then. To be sure I was often 
beaten, but I forgot that as soon as I ceased to feel the pain. 
But he had a much sadder boyhood than I. It often seemed to 
me as if his soul were laid on an anvil and hammered at day 
after day. So my pupil was a thoughtful, sorrowful little man, 
generally tired in mind and body, and literally bowed down un- 
der the weight of his books. I am a professor myself, and I don’t 
know what would become of me if I were to lose my faith in the 
value of study and the good that comes of it. Only study is 
made too serious a thing for children nowadays. 

He had been my pupil for more than six years—at first at 
Zalesina, his mother’s place in the country, and afterwards in the 
city. I had had time, you see, to know him well and to love him 
dearly. Besides, he was the son of the woman—for why should 
I conceal it?—who was the dearest in the world to me. She 
has not the slightest idea of this, and she never shall have, at 
least as long as I live. I always remember that I am only 
Stanislas Waginciewicz, an insignificant private tutor, while she 
is Adelaide Tschaikowski, the daughter of a noble house. Her 
rank is away above mine. But in this noisy and bustling world 
of ours a man must set his heart on something ; he must love some 
one. And my narrow, lonely life clings to hers like a limpet toa 
rock. What difference do my feelings make to her? I do not 
ask any more of her than I do of the summer sunshine that 
‘warms me as I sit writing this at my window. For five years I 
lived under the same roof with her; when her husband died 
I saw how she rose above her own grief in her love for her 
children, and—well, it had to be. I could no more keep from 
loving her than I could keep my heart from beating. Only my 
feeling is a holier sentiment than commonplace earthly love. 

Paul often reminded me of her. Many times it seemed as 
if she were looking out of his great eyes. He had the same 
delicate features as she, the same high forehead shadowed by 
heavy locks of dark hair, the same eyebrows, and, above all, the 
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same voice. Moreover, they had the same character, enthusias- 
tic, honorable, and affectionate. They belonged to that class of 
people who are capable of great self-sacrifice, and who, in this 
never-ending fight with adversity which we call life, find but 
little happiness, because they give themselves for others. They 
are not the fittest to survive in the struggle for existence, as they 
say nowadays, because they have a heart-weakness—they love 
toomuch. The Tschaikowskis had been powerful and rich, but 
they had all loved too much. Like many others in unhappy 
Poland, they had offered up their lives and fortunes in the cause 
of their country. The greater part of their possessions had been 
swept away, so that, while not in want, they were straitened in 
circumstances. Paul was the last of his name. So Madame 
Adelaide loved him not only as the only son of his mother, and 
she a widow, but also as the person on whom the future of the 
family depended. 4 

Unhappily, she saw, with a mother’s fond blindness, remark- 
able abilities in him. The truth was that, while he was not at 
all dull or stupid, he was only moderately endowed by nature 
and developed slowly in mind and body. Under more favor- 
able circumstances, in another country, he would probably have 
passed his university examinations with moderate credit to him- 
self and become useful in some branch of the public service. 
But under the system which prevailed in the Russian schools, 
unjust in the extreme towards Polish children, he was only able 
to wear himself out without accomplishing anything. The dread 
of his mother’s disappointment was the sharpest sting in his 
failures. I have seen strange things in this world of ours, but 
one of the stsangest was to see how this boy's strength of will, 
character, legitimate ambition, and love for his mother—his very 
best qualities—all worked together to break him down. It wasa 
sad anomaly. 

I labored with him as if my own future depended on the 
stand he took in his class, and he did his very best; for he and I 
had but one aim in all we did—to please her. When he had done 
well in school he would come home radiant. He would come in 
on a run, and, flinging his books on the floor, would cry : 

“Halloo, Herr Stanislas! guess what I got in geography to- 
day. Oh! how glad mother will be when she hears of it.” 

Of course I would pretend I couldn’t guess, and then, running 
up to me and throwing his arms around my shoulders, he would 
shout in my ear: 

“Five! Yes, sir, five—the very best mark a fellow can get.” 
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And we would both be as happy as can be. He used some- 
times to wonder how it would feel if he should ever get five in - 
everything. I remember one such happy evening, as we sat in 
the dark after supper before taking up the books, he said : 

“When the Christmas holidays come we will go home to dear 
old Zalesina. It will snow, and we shall have to goin sleighs, and 
it will be evening when we get there. But mother will be 
watching for us, and she will hug me and kiss me. And by and 
by, after supper, she will ask me for my report. And I—I will 
look just as sorry as I can for fun; and then she will read, ‘ per- 
fect, perfect, perfect.’ O Herr Stanislas!” And his eyes filled 
with happy tears. 

Instead of turning his thoughts away from this picture I let 
my Own imagination follow his. I, too, saw the peaceful yet 
stately house lighted up in honor of our arrival; and I saw her 
—her whom Paul's “ perfect”” would make so happy. 

At such a time I used to tell him that she was more anxious 
that he should grow well and strong than that he should be the 
head of his class, and that he ought not to object when I told 
him to take long walks and play in the open air. She. used to 
write me to look after her boy’s health. But I became daily 
more certain that the health of the scholar was the last thing 
thought of in our schools. If the only trouble had been the dif 
ficulty of his studies I would have simply put him in a lower 
class. But that was not it. It was the long hours of confine- 
ment at his desk, the bad air he had to breathe, and the amount 
of work which had to be done at home that were telling on him. 
And | could not help him here. He felt his failures, too, very 
keenly. One could see in his manner in a momept when any- 
thing had gone wrong. He would come in, in a listless sort of 
way, and, carefully putting his books away, would begin to study 
at once. 

“ Did you get a bad mark to-day?” I would ask. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ How did it happen, my boy?” 

“I didn’t know the answer to the question ”—or, much oitener, 
“T knew it perfectly well, but I was nervous and could not say 
anything right.” 

And little Owitski, who was the head of Paul’s class, to whom 
I also gave private lessons, told me that when Paul got bad 
marks it was almost always because he could not express him- 
self well in Russian. 

As he grew weaker physically his bad marks came oftener, 
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and I noticed that when he sat down to study there was some- 
thing feverish and almost desperate in his diligence, and that, 
while he sat quietly enough, his lips sometimes quivered and his 
eyes filled with tears. His habit of night-study grew on him. 
For fear that I would scold him and send him to bed if I found 
it out, he would slip softly out of bed, and, without dressing him- 
self, take the lamp into the outer room, where he would light it 
and then devote himself to his books. He had spent a good 
many cold autumn nights in that way before | found it out. 
Alter that I always went over all his lessons the last thing before 
going to bed, and assured him that he knew them all. But the 
poor boy was often in that state that he didn’t know whether he 
knew them or not. 

I discovered, too, that besides his poor success in his studies 
and his failing strength he had another trouble. She had asked 
me to read him some Polish history every day. One afternoon, 
as I was reading him about Zolkiewski, our Polish hero, he in- 
terrupted me with “So it zs true, then? They aren’t all fables? 
Because—” 

I looked up and was shocked at the fierce and hard expres- 
sion of his usually gentle face. 

“ Becduse why, my boy?” 

But for answer he burst into a fit of passionate sobs. I asked 
Owitski what was the matter, but he either could not or would 
not say. I could guess it, however, only too easily. A little Po- 
lish nobleman in a Russian school, he must hear every day 
things to cut him to the heart—things contradictory to every- 
thing he had been taught at home. The other Polish boys did 
not brood over these insults to their unfortunate country. The 
hate which every Pole hides in his heart for Russia was only 
strengthened by them. But with Paul these wounds festered. 
He would not complain even to me, but he felt them keenly. 

The boy’s conscience found itself between two masters, to 
each of whom it owed obedience. And these, instead of acting in 
unison, commanded contradictory things. What the one called 
honorable, loyal, and noble the other stigmatized as disgraceful 
and despicable. The same act was to the one patriotism, the 
highest duty, to the other treason, the blackest crime. He na- 
turally obeyed the voice of his heart, yet he must seem to follow 
the other. From morning to night, for weeks and months, he 
must play the hypocrite. What a life for a sensitive child! His 
fate was singular enough. The tragedy of life does not often 
make itself felt until youth gives place to manhood. But to him 
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moral tyranny, doubt, bitterness, fruitless struggle, defeat, and 
gradual loss of hope—all that goes to make up unhappiness and 
despair—came at once, and this in his twelfth year. 

His feeble body and only moderate intellect were not fit to 
bear such a burden. But as success became more and more in. 
frequent he redoubled his efforts. His mother’s letters, so far 
from being a comfort, only added to his trouble. Ignorant of the 
true state of facts, she used to write him: “ Heaven has endowed 
you with unusual abilities, my boy ; do not neglect your oppor. 
tunities. We all expect great things of you.” The first time he 
received such a letter he said to me: 

“ What can I do, Herr Stanislas—what can I do?” 

And truly what more could he do than he had been doing? 
Was he responsible because he had been born without any gift 
for languages, especially for Russian? Could he do any better 
than his best ? 


II, 


At All-Saints’ day the boys had a two days’ holiday, and re- 
ports for the term were given out. Paul’s was anything but 
satisfactory. He was found “deficient” in three studies, was 
“perfect” in none. I did not send this to Madame Tschaikow. 
ski. 

“ Please, please,” he begged, “ don’t send it home! Mamma 
doesn’t know that reports are sent out at All-Saints’ day, From 
now until Christmas I feel sure the dear Lord will have pity on 
me.” I, too, thought he would do better next term. I hoped he 
would accustom himself to the school routine and master that 
accursed Russian, so that he could do himself some sort of jus- 
tice. IfI had not believed this I would long ago have told his 
mother how things really stood with him. 

On one of the first days of the new term he got three “ fives” 
in one day. One of them was in Latin. He was the only boy 
in the class who had known that the perfect of “gaudeor” is 
“‘vavisus sum.” Some time before, when he had been marked 
five in something, he had asked me how to say “I was glad” in 
Latin; and when the question went around the class he remem- 
bered it. That night he wrote his mother a letter beginning : 

“Little mother, my own sweetest little mother—does she 
know what the perfect of ‘gaudeor’ is? No, I am sure she 
doesn’t, and Lola doesn’t either, for I was the only boy in the 
whole class who knew that it is ‘ gavisus sum!’” 
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But the term did not come up to the promise of this opening. 
One day Owitski and Paul forgot to tell me of an exercise they 
had to prepare for the next day, and so it did not get written. . 
Owitski was head of the class, and so he was not called on for 
it. But, Paul, poor Paul! he was severely punished. The 
teacher said he had neglected to tell me of it on purpose. And 
the boy, who was the soul of honor, who would rather die than 
lie, could not prove the truth of what he said. To be sure he 
could have called on Owitski to show that he, too, had forgotten 
it. But school-boy honor would not let him lighten his own 
punishment by dragging his comrade into trouble. It did not 
seem to occur to Owitski to say so himself; he was not like my 
boy. 

Poor Paul! I could not comfort him; and at the school the 
principal told me that I was encouraging the boy in his deceit, 
and was doing my best to weaken the authority of the teachers 
with the boys. That was rather hard to hear, but I did not 
mind it much. In the evening, as Paul sat with his head in his 
hands, neither moving nor speaking, a letter came from Zalesina 
for him. It was from his mother, and was in answer to his last 
letter. It just heaped loving phrases and pet names on him in 
reward for his three “ perfects,”’ and concluded by calling him 
“her brave little hope and comfort.” This was too much for 
him. When he read it he looked up at me, his face streaming 
with tears, and sobbed out: “O mother! mother! mother! what 
sort of ‘hope and comfort’ can I be to you?” 

He was pale and haggard the next morning, and I did not 
want to let him go toschool. But he insisted on going; only he 
asked me to walk with him. He was afraid to go alone, he said; 
everything seemed whirling around about him. In the even- 
ing he told me that he had made another failure in class. He 
knew the lesson perfectly, but in his nervousness he could not 
frame his answers in good Russian. This, coming on the heels 
of his neglected exercise, seemed to establish his reputation as a 
deceitful and lazy scholar; and, do what he could, he made no 
headway against this opinion. Diligence and perseverance went 
for nothing, and very naturally it soon came about that often the 
more he studied the less he knew. 

Every Thursday a letter came from Father Marinski, the 
priest at Zalesina, always ending in the stereotyped phrase, 
“Consider well, Paul, that not only your future but also the 
health and happiness of your mother depend on your doing well 
at school.” As if he could ever forget it! Why, it was the fact 
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of all facts that was always present with him! It made all his 
other troubles, numerous and heavy enough as they were, doubly 
hard to bear. He thought of it by day and dreamed of it by 
night. Often I heard him cry piteously in his sleep, “ Mother, 
little mother” (samusza), as if asking her to forgive him for hay- 
ing been born. 

As Christmas came nearer his standing in his class became 
poorer and poorer. We gave up all hope of a good report for 
this term. And at last I did what, perhaps, I should have done 
long before. I wrote Madame Adelaide a full account of the 
whole matter ;. told her that Paul was working himself to death, 
and that after Christmas he ought to be taken from school alto- 
gether and kept in the country, where he might get back some 
of his lost strength. Although her answer to this was the reply 
of a loving and tender mother, I fancied I could read between 
the lines how her pride was touched. But I kept this corre- 
spondence a secret from Paul, and only told him that, come what 
might, his mother would understand him and would never 
blame him unjustly. He seemed relieved from a great anx- 
iety when I told him this, and was evidently overjoyed to think 
that before long he would again see her, little Lola, and Father 
Marinski at Zalesina. I, too, was impatient for the holidays, for 
I felt as if I could not stand much longer seeing the daily mar- 
tyrdom the little fellow was enduring. 

Once home again he would find rest, kindness from every one, 
and, above all, his mother’s sympathy. He would never think of 
asking despairingly if it were true that Poland did not have any 
history at all. He would not be compelled to toil at hopeless 
studies, but would live in an atmosphere of love and quiet which 
would restore his shattered nerves. So these Christmas holi- 
days came to me in the light of the child’s deliverer. We kept 
count of the days before they began, and our last thought every 
night was, There is another day gone. But in the little part of 
the term that was left things went very badly. He was again 
found guilty of a capital sin. It happened in this way: Russian 
was the only language allowed to be spoken in the school. But 
in a heedless moment one day Paul said to Owitski in Polish: 
“T am ever so fond of you, my Owitski.” Of course he was 
detected, and was publicly punished a second time, and was 
obliged to stand for hours before the whole school, an example 
of a disgracefully bad. boy. 

This was just before the holidays. It is impossible for me to 
describe how keenly the sensitive and ambitious boy felt this 
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ignominy. He brooded over it and could not forget it. Whata 
confusion there must have been in his mind of what was good 
and honorable, and what was bad and disgraceful! His face be- 
gan to take on a very pathetic expression. He had always been 
pale, with hollows under his eyes, but now he looked as though 
he were constantly repressing a sob; his eyes were heavy with 
unshed tears and had the look of a dumb animal in pain. I have 
seen a dog look just that way when it was being tortured by 
cruel men. He would sit in a sort of reverie for hours at a time, 
and would obey me, when I spoke, in an automatic sort of way 
that seemed almost mechanical. Under this quiet patience I saw 
suffering and despair. He studied his lessons and wrote his 
exercises as before. But one could see that while he was re- 
peating his conjugations to me he was.thinking of something 
else, or rather he was not thinking of anything at all. I was 
afraid now to mention his mother’s name before him. That 
would have filled his already too full cup of suffering to the 
very brim. 

I became finally seriously anxious about his health. I saw 
that his books were altogether too heavy for him now, so every 
morning I carried them to school for him, and every afternoon 
came for him to carry them back. I did not mind the witty 
things they said about me for doing this; for I thought of no- 
thing but how I might ease him of some little of his burden. 
But, do what I could, he grew frailer and frailer every day. His 
face was almost transparent. The delicate little blue veins on 
his temples, which before were only visible when he laughed or 
was excited, became noticeably prominent all the time. Sin- 
gularly enough, he grew so beautiful in his weakness that he 
seemed like a figure from a picture of one of the old Italian 
painters. He did not look like a flesh-and-blood boy, but like a 
sad and weary little angel condemned for some sin to live here 
on this dreary earth until his sufferings had washed away the 
stain of his fault. 

At last the holidays came. The horses from Zalesina had 
been waiting two days for us at the inn stables; and the coach- 
man had brought a letter from Madame Adelaide saying that 
they were impatient at home for our arrival. 

“T have learned, my boy,” she wrote, “ with what great dif- 
ficulties you had to contend, and I no longer hope for any 
‘perfects.’ I only wish that your teachers were as sure as I am 
that you have done your best, and have tried to make up for 
your deficiencies in your lessons by your good behavior.” 
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But those teachers of his had their own ideas of what made 
up “good behavior” in a Polish boy who couldn’t speak Rus. 
sian. Intentions were of no consequence to them. They only 
cared for what he had done. And he had done so little in this 
last term! I will confess that I was bitterly disappointed when 
I read Paul’s report for the term. He was found deficient in 
nearly every study; and along with it came a note which said: 
“ Paul Tschaikowski confers no honor on the institute, and fills 
the place which should be occupied by some worthier scholar, 
He is therefore expelled.” 

Paul brought this home the evening of the last day. Outside 
it was snowing softly yet heavily. In the room it was so dark 
that I could not see his face; I only saw that he went to the win- 
dow, and, cooling his forehead on the pane, watched the snow. 
flakes as they fell. Fora while neither of us stirred or spoke, 
What was there to be said? But when it had grown quite dark 
I lit the lamp and began to pack up his things, and when I no- 
ticed that he did not move I said: 

“ Well, little chap, what are you doing there?” 

He did not answer my question, but in a little while said, in a 
voice which, in spite of his efforts to keep firm, trembled very 
perceptibly : “I suppose mother and Lola are now sitting be- 
fore the fire in the blue room, and she is saying to herself, 
‘ They’ll soon be home now.’ ” 

“ Yes, I think it quite likely. But why does your voice trem- 
ble so? Don’t you feel well?” 

“Oh! yes, sir, I’m all right; only it is so very cold.” 

I found him shivering violently. So I undressed him at once, 
gave him a cup of steaming hot tea, and put him to bed, heap- 
ing all the covers I could find over him. 

“ How do you feel now? Any better?” 

“Yes, thank you; only my head aches.” 

Poor little head! I could well believe it. Soon he fell fast 
asleep, and I could hear his heavy breathing. When I had fin- 
ished our packing I, too, went to bed very gladly. My chest 
pained me a good deal, on account of the cold, and I had plenty 
to think about; but I was so tired I soon fell asleep. A bright 
light shining full on my face waked me, and I could hear a mur- 
muring sort of noise I knew very well. The lamp was burning 
brightly, and Paul, in his night-clothes, was sitting at the table 
with a Latin grammar before him. His face was flushed and 
his eyes closed. With a sleepy voice he repeated, “ audiverim, 
audiveris, audiverit.” In a moment I was at his side and was 
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shaking him to wake him up. He looked at me as if he had 
never known me before. 

“What are you doing here?’ What is the matter?” 

“I’m only going over my lessons from the beginning once 
more. I want to get ‘five’ in Latin to-morrow. That'll please 
mother.” 

I lifted him in my arms and carried him to his bed. His skin 
was burning hot, so I sent for the doctor at once. He felt his 
pulse, asked a few questions, laid his hand on his head and 
looked in his eyes, and said: 

“ The boy has a brain fever.” 


‘III. 


The disease made rapid progress with him. He had no fund 
of vitality to draw on to oppose it, and he sank swiftly. I tele- 
graphed that first night for his mother; but the roads were 
blocked with snow, so that it was not until the third day that she 
came. How pale she looked in her deep mourning! She seized 
my arm with unnatural strength as she asked, her whole soul in 
her eyes: 

“Ts he alive?” 

“Yes; the doctor says he is getting along nicely.” 

That was a lie. He was alive, but that was about all. The 
fever was growing rapidly and he was at times wildly delirious. 
He did not even.know his mother when she sat down by the 
side of the bed and began to arrange his pillows for him® But 
when she put a fresh ice bandage on his head he looked at her 
more closely. He was plainly struggling with the delirium. 
His lips trembled a little and then broke into a faint smile. 

“ Mother, little mother!” he whispered, and then dozed off . 
again. But after that one moment of recognition he did not 
seem to know her, although his eyes followed her wherever she 
went about the room. But her presence, though apparently 
unrecognized, seemed to have an influence on the association 
of his ideas. Before the term closed he had somehow or other 
found time enough to learn by heart the Latin responses of the 
acolytes at the celebration of the Mass, to give his mother a plea- 
sant surprise. And now he began to repeat them. I shuddered 
when I heard the stillness of the sick-room broken by the heavy 
and laboring voice of the twelve-year-old boy saying, in the very 
presence of death: “Quia tu es, Deus, fortitudo mea, quare me 
repulisti, et quare tristis incedo dum +ffligit me inimicus?’”” The 
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quiet weeping of the mother made a sad accompaniment to 
these words. 

' . It was lively in the street. There came into the room 
the busy hum of the crowd, mingled with the jingle of number. 
less sleigh-bells. We could see through the unshuttered window 
of an opposite house a children’s party going on. A Christmas- 
tree was brilliant with wax-lights, glistening with gilded nuts and 
little colored globes, and surrounded bya group of little brown 
and golden heads. The children’s cries of joy and glad surprise 
came clearly over the street to us. There was not a voice in all 
the sounds which penetrated to Paul’s bed-room which was not 
instinct with happiness and the gayety of the season. Only 
our boy cried with a sad voice; “ My God! my God! why hast 
thou cast me off?” 

Several times he tried to lift up his hands, but he was too 
weak. His breath came now with greater difficulty. We 
could see that his child-soul was only to.stay with us for a little 
while, and that we were growing stranger and stranger to it. 
He saw nothing, he felt nothing, not even his mother’s face 
pressed close to his. An unseen gateway was opening before 
him, into which he was passing without looking at us at all. 
His thoughts were far away and he was making ready to follow - 
them. We thought each moment that by the next the last sand 
of his life would have run out. 

At midnight, however, the fever left him and he fell asleep. 
The doctor said that he might get well, after all. For a couple 
of hofirs his condition improved with each moment, so that at 
length I ventured to leave him. It was the fourth night I had 
spent without sleep, and I was tired out. So I lay on the sofa 
and fell asleep. The voice of Madame Adelaide waked me. I 
thought at first she was calling me, and jumped to my feet. 
But in the dead quiet I distinguished the words, “ Paul! Paul! 
O my son, my son!” And I knew that his pains were over 
for ever. 

The next days, which I spent in making the necessary ar- 
rangements, were terrible for me. She would not stir from his 
side for an instant, not even when they were arranging the bier. 
Every little while her anguish would come into contact with the 
indifference of the undertaker’s assistants. They were used to 
such scenes, and their careless manner made her almost beside 
herself. She insisted on arranging the cushions inside the cof- 
fin herself, and I overheard her murmur as she was doing it: 
“ These pillows are too low and too hard for you, my Paul!” 
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Meanwhile he lay on the bed all dressed in a white robe. 
We laid him in the coffin and lifted it on the bier, which we 
had draped with black cloth and surrounded with candles. It 
was the same room in which he had studied so diligently and 
yet so unsuccessfully. But with the closed blinds, black hang- 
ings, and flickering candles it looked like a chapel for the dead. 

By and by those of his playmates who were spending their 
holidays in the city came in, one by one, to take their last look 
at him. They seemed astonished and abashed at the part played 
here by their old comrade. But a little while before he had 
been one of them, had received bad marks, been punished, and 
even expelled. He had had a bad Russian accent ; and any one 
who chose could bully him. And now—there he lay, solemn, 
peaceful, unapproachable, surrounded by burning candles. They 
whispered to each other: 

“He doesn’t care any more. Even if the teacher should 
come he would not get up, but would keep on smiling as he 
does now. Over there he can do what he chooses—even talk 
Polish, if he will.” 

On the following day we laid him away in the graveyard, 
where the earth and snow hid him from our sight. 


To-day as I write this a good many months have passed since 
then, but I often think of that day and mourn for you, my poor 
little Paul, my too soon withered little blossom. It is true that 
your Russian accent was bad and that you often could not learn 
all your lessons; but you had atrue and faithful heart. I do 
not know whether you can hear me now. I hope so; but this I 
know: that your poor tutor coughs more and more every day, 
that this weary life grows a heavier and heavier burden for him, 
and that before long he, too, will go where you have gone. 
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HONEST PROTESTANTS AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


THE principle at work in the public-school system is that 
the training of human beings is a matter of secular business, 
The theory is that a public power necessarily unreligious may 
and should have a monopoly of the preparation of men and wo- 
men for the fulfilment of their destiny. To gather together the 
children of the people during their best hours, to choose their 
teachers, to choose their school-books, to breathe out the atmos- 
phere they are to live in, and to force the whole community to 
pay the expenses—such is the actual business of the state at 
present. But for the Catholic religion, this prodigious attempt 
to ignore the immortality of the human soul and sound princi- 
ples of political government would have passed into triumphant 
possession of our country without so much as a protest. 

Not that our Protestant neighbors were originally lacking in 
religious earnestness, but rather that their essential doctrines of 
private judgment of Scripture, total depravity, justification by 
experimental faith, threw around their children’s training dif- 
ficulties Catholics have no idea of. Such doctrines do not easily 
apply to the human mind in its era of development. Further- 
more, they are from any point of view too illogical and too hate- 
ful to be the stable basis of human conduct, and by the time the 
present system of education was accepted such doctrines had 
fallen into sufficient disfavor to hinder their claiming a place 
among the daily tasks of school. Now, it is the fate of men and 
communities devoid of stable first principles to be taught mostly 
by experience. Men know that time will tell. But time’s tales 
are often dearly-bought wisdom. Right principles, when put 
into practice, foretell their own results. But the doubtful mind 
must wait and find out by the effect the worth of the cause. 
The principle which our Protestant friends gave their children 
to experiment on is that positive religion at home and in church 
will save the child in spite of the unreligious influence of the 
neutral school. It has turned out that neutrality in the school 
is the very pest of the religious character everywhere. 

So, after the public schools have trained up a generation who 
are, as a whole, diverted from the belief and practice of all re- 
ligion, the more devout Protestants are lamenting the exclusion 
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of religious teaching from the education of American youth. 
The General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church has 
spoken out squarely for parochial schools. Other representa- 
tive bodies, if not so frank, are yet plainly of the same mind. 
Many able and earnest ministers declare openly for religious 
schools. Orthodox Protestant journals are at least willing to 
admit vigorous and unanswerable communications to the same 
effect. The mystery is that all this good religious sense has 
come so late—too late, we fear, to do more than merit a respect- 
able salvage for its pains. That upright Protestant men should 
have lived this half-century face to face with a purely secular 
state assuming the responsibility for the moral training of their 
children is a condition of things monstrous in the extreme, 
viewed either from a point of view religious, social, parental, or 
political. We do not wish to be severe, but we fancy that the 
expectation that, though it might hurt Protestantism, it would 
destroy Catholicism had much to do with this attitude of Pro- 
testants. The very contrary has come to pass: Catholicism has, 
indeed, suffered from the influence of the public schools, but they 
have pretty nearly destroyed Protestantism. 

Yet, as we have intimated, there is plainly a powerful in- 
fluence for true Christian education now at work among Prc- 
testants. We are beginning to hear many earnest voices from 
among them demanding that education should be evangelical, 
apostolical, Christian, moral, religious. It would, they say, be 
pleasing in the sight of God if the children could be taught the 
religion of their parents in the public schools; that it is an out- 
rageous crime against both God and the child to say that how 
to live a good life and die a good death according to the teach- 
ing of Christ is not worth teaching in school. To free ourselves 
from slavery to the world, to raise our minds to God, to learn to 
master our passions, to be content with the will of God, and to 
long for the life to come—such (say our Protestant friends) are 
our life-long tasks; and is it not amazing to realize that we have 
left them clean out of the main business of forming our chil- 
dren’s characters? They are beginning to see what a monstrous 
thing it is that the state should by force gather up vast sums of 
money, and put it into the hands of local politicians to be spent 
as they deem proper in training immortal beings how to live 
and die. Religious Protestant parents behold with dismay, and 
are beginning to behold with horror, a system of schooling 
managed by beings whose want of relish for spiritual things is 
often their best recommendation to the school-board. And min- 
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isters and publicists and leaders of thought among orthodox 
Protestants are at last becoming aware that the name of the 
blight that has come upon their religious life is the common- 
school system. 

_ So here and there and everywhere we hear of the better. 
minded Protestants demanding a new departure in American 
education. Asa specimen we ask leave to quote pretty largely 
from an article in the New-Englander of January last, entitled 
“The Religious Factor in Education,” by the Rev. L. O. Bras- 
tow. Once familiar with his peculiar staccato style, one reads 
this powerful writer with much pleasure: 


“Education is nothing less than the development and training of all 
the potencies that have been lodged in man. It concerns itself with the 
full contents of his being and with all his possibilities. The claims of 
education are precisely the claims of manhood. If the idea of manhood 
be low, the product of training will be meagre and inadequate. The claims 
of religion upon éducation are precisely the claims of a complete man- 
hood. If a man is worth educating at all he is worth educating roundly 
asaman. If the capacity of religion belongs to his manhood it is a crime 
against that manhood to ignore its rights and cripple its possibilities.” 

“So long as man is forced by the necessities of his own being to recog- 
nize a power which is other and more than himself and other and more 
than the universe in which he lives, so long religion will hold its supre- 
macy.” “This meagre world-power can never successfully displace that 
which represents what lies beyond the world.” ; 

“There were nothing to educate or cultivate if there were not already 
presupposed an original God-consciousness as its practical basis and condi- 
tion. A higher world and a higher power thrust themselves into the fore- 
front of all our investigation of this lower world and all lower orders of 
existence.” 

“Man must be trained to the utmost of his capacity, and that means 
that he must be trained religiously. Education can never suppress nor 
displace religion. It can only pervert it, and in doing so perverts itself. 
Its highest aim is to develop religion into fulness of significance and 
power.” 

Religion “will not take itself out of the way; cannot be explained out 
of existence; cannot be trained into permanent silence; will not be 
ignored and cannot be majestically put to confusion by the power of in- 
tellectual arrogance. If religion were only a co-ordinate factor in our edu- 
cation it would demand all that any other factor demands, for its rights are 
as great, and an education that would crowd it out of recognition would 
only be a garbled and false, and soa dangerous, education. Even those 
who allow it no higher dignity or significance than belongs to a product of 
feeling and imagination clearly see this. But if religion represents the 
realm of the absolute, and is the central and imperative power in man, the 
case is other and more. Religion does not come into man’s consciousness 
simply as the product of his thought. It is not a product of the intellec- 
tual activity in its speculation upon the origin of all things, as rationalism 
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claims. It is not a theoretic but a practical power. It is more than know- 
ledge of the infinite. It is knowledge realized as obligation. . . . Religion, 
therefore, as an authority from the realm of the absolute, claims the whole 


man. 
“ Religion, then, is the root of manhood as well as its crown, and all 


rational and systematic development must proceed from this centre. A 
something there must be in man which is to him what life is in the develop- 
ment of organism. This somewhat is the religious factor in him. Only as 
religion finds place in the growth and development of manhood do we 
attain to symmetry and completeness.” 

“Religion has furnished a vast amount of material for general educa- 
tion. No one capacity has contributed so much to the general elevation 
ofman. No single department of learning has the educational record that 
religion has. It has made an impression upon every department of human 
activity. It has colored the world’s thinking and influenced the world’s 
training as no other power has or can.” 

“The best-trained races are the religious races. The experience of the 
power of religion quickens and expands the intellectual faculties. Dealing 
with the loftiest themes, it furnishes material for the most eager striving of 
all the powers of the soul.” . 

“No education of any sort is possible independently of the operation of 
certain fundamental energies of manhood which rightly interpreted have a 
religious significance, and which exist because man is a religious being.” 


In the same unanswerable way (unanswerable except by the 
denial of all religion) this vigorous thinker combats secularism in 
education from every point of view—from that of literature, 
philosophy, science in all its departments, and even the inspira- 
tion necessary to make men and women good teachers; main- 
taining, with resistless power, that the “ perfect man is not the 
product of secular life and training, but of religion.” 

The best ideal.of education is furnished by religion: 


“A man in his becoming is as his ideal. Education is the work of 
training men after some standard. The worth of the education is the 
worth of the standard. The ideal of manhood is the ideal of education. 
Independently of religion education has never succeeded in fashioning for 
itself the best standards.” 

“What the world wants is men, full, complete, thoroughly-trained men. 
... The object of education is identical with the object of existence. 
One's theory of existence ought to be-his theory of education. A philoso- 
phical statement of the aim of education should be nearly identical with a 
theological statement of the aim of existence.” 


Here is his conclusion against secular education: 


“It is an immense question. What are the agencies which shall recon- 
struct and train the manhood of the world? Secularism in our time has 
shown an immense pedagogic activity. It has made vast claims. It is in 
hand just here to criticise its claims and methods. Secularism lacks the 
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requisite first principles. Religion, whatever be its defects in historic fact, 
nevertheless furnishes regulative principles which are essential to the 
broadest education.” 

“The scheme that gives the moral and religious nature dominance is 
the only philosophical scheme, and will prove itself competent to meet the 
wants of the world. Neither knowledge nor intellectual training can be an 
end. There is something higher and better.” ‘Education encounters the 
weightiest problems of human existence. They are problems which the 
intellect cannot solve, though trained unto the utmost. Some sorts of 
knowledge refuse to enter the gateways of the intellect.” “ Education in 
its comprehensive aspects must meet the fact of sin. Secular education 
would meet it by ignoring it, but still it remains to counter-work its best 
efforts. Religion applies remedial agencies, introduces new principles and 
motives, and develops life from a new basis.” 

“We need in the secularism and individualism of the time more of the 
old Gentile Gospel of a redeemed humanity. We need more of the spirit of 
the great apostle who laid the products of the best training at the foot of 
the cross, and labored everywhere to lift men back into the dignity of their 
_ being and into fellowship with God. Education does not know itself until 
it understands the prayer of Christ, ‘Thy kingdom come, thy will be 
done.’” 

Now, we have not the faintest doubt that Mr. Brastow speaks 
the mind of the best Protestants in the country, ministers and 
laymen both. We have quoted largely from him for that reason 
as well as from the intrinsic worth of his argument; we only 
regret that space forbids our giving his every word. Such a 
man has but to think again to regret the single blemish of his 
article, the sneer at “ ultramontane Christianity.” But we care 
little for that; he is an enemy of this gigantic monopoly which 
is employing the best talent money can hire, and spending near 
a hundred millions annually of the public funds, to persuade the 
children of the people that life may be good enough and death 
happy enough without positive religion. What every honest 
Protestant must desire is that the youth of the country shall not 
become infected with vice, and that the formative influences of 
school, its long hours, its steady instruction, its personal in- 
fluences and examples, should be penetrated with the only anti- 
dote known to vice: the love of God, the worth of prayer, the 
hopes of a future eternity of happiness—in a word, the principles 
and aids of religion. 

But we think that the recent attempts made by the advocates 
of godless schools to divorce morality from religion and to 
teach a morality professedly unreligious has had much to do 
with the movement we have been considering. When it be- 
comes the manifest purpose of the public-school authorities to 
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teach a regular system of morality claimed to be as colorless of 
religion as any system of arithmetic, religious men of all beliefs 
may well take alarm. If religion is not necessary for morality, 
then what is the good of it at all? When it was a divorce be- 
tween mere science and religion the Catholic Church stood all 
but alone in her antagonism to the system. When they scorn- 
fully asked, What is there religious in the multiplication-table or 
the geography of the State of New York? it was the Catholic. 
Church alone that squarely said that without religion such things 
are not worth knowing, and if taught by virtue of a public and 
explicit separation from religious influences they are apt to serve 
a positively anti-religious purpose. We said, You might as well 
ask what need has the sword of the hilt as what connection sci- 
ence has with religion. For two or three generations we stood 
all but alone in protesting against schools which, to use Mr. Bras- 
tow’s words, undertook “to ignore the rights and cripple the 
possibilities” of religious beings. Now things are changing. 
Now the public-school partisans want to know not only what 
arithmetic and geography but also what morality has to do with 
religion; no wonder our Protestant brethren are aroused. 

The reader will be interested in the following extract from 
an article entitled “ The Teaching of Morality in Schools,” from 
Education, a bi-monthly magazine published in Boston: 


“In the belief that ignorance is fruitful of vice and crime, we have 
wisely established a system of popular education, which, as far as it has 
yet progressed, has been very effective in intellectual development ; while, 
in view of the constant increase of vice and crime, the amount of pauper- 
ism, the lack in society at large of nice moral perception and of just discri- 
mination between right and wrong in the daily intercourse of people one 
with another, we are learning that our system is imperfect until we engraft 
upon it a more thorough method of training that shall result in a higher 
standard of moral character. 

“In looking over this matter it is to be considered that children of the 
school-age spend the best part of the day in school; so that where the 
parents are qualified and disposed to give the needful instruction, their op- 
portunities for doing so are less than those of the teacher; and it is a well- 
known fact that a large proportion of the homes are destitute of this qua- 
lification and disposition.” 


The writer then sets down various moral principles, and 
under each a set of maxims, taken from the “ great moral teach- 
ers” of mankind, offering them as a suggestion towards a moral 
code to be taught in the schools. We copy one set of authori- 
ties thus given: Moses, Hebrew Law-giver; Manu, Hindu, B.c. 
1200; Leo-tse, B.c. 604; Zoroaster, Persian, B.c. 589; Buddhist 
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Commandment ; Paul the Apostle. Now, we are sure that hon. 
est Protestants will never suffer their little ones to be taught 
“morality” in whole or in part, good or bad, by heathen law. 
givers. In fact, the public-school partisans have been so encom. 
passed with the narrowness of beaurocracy that their opponents 
will soon embrace all who believe that Jesus Christ is the di- 
vinely-appointed teacher of morality to the human race. Even 
yet most of them feel as secure of their possession of the peo- 
ple’s children as if not a breath of opposition had ever been 
breathed. The complacency with which they regard an antago- 
nist fired with the most potent of all human forces, the religious 
sentiment, is something amazing. With them religious educa- 
tion is not even respectable, and a compromise with any form of 
religious education or of all combined is something entirely too 
humiliating to be thought of. 

The plea for a change in the public-school system is support- 
ed by the two pillars of human happiness, the rights of God and 
the rights of the family. There is no manner of doubt that to 
observe the law of God one must be trained to it. Human na- 
ture is not good enough to obey the moral law, even in its 
simplest rudiments, by mere instinct; its natural knowledge of 
many of the most important precepts of the natural law is vague, 
and its power of observance lamentably weak. The heart of 
man is with difficulty led to follow a supernatural end. The 
present joy is what he covets; the future, the unseen, the pro- 
mised is difficult to choose instead of the present. This alone 
proves that God never meant that any notable instrument of 
training the human mind should be let go “neutral.” Rather 
his supremacy as the ruler and only end of every reasonable 
being demands that his existence, his attributes, and his precepts 
shall take the very first place in the child’s education. If, in- 
deed, any parents desire schools absolutely unreligious, or are 
willing to limit their control over their children’s schooling to 
the ballot-box and the caucus, let them hang on to the fragments 
of the present system. But the case with religious parents, Ca- 
tholic or non-Catholic, is that they are haunted’ with the persua- 
sion that the schooling of the child has to do with his eternal 
salvation ; and that what his teachers and companions and sur- 
roundings and influences are, such will his soul become. Such 
parents are consumed with the love of eternal things, and school- 
time and school-life are too precious in their eyes to be thrown 
aside while the scales are being freighted for the judgment. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE RELIGIOUS STATE. A Digest of the Doctrine of Suarez, contained 
in his treatise De Statu Religionzs. By William Humphrey, priest of 
the Society of Jesus. 3 vols. octavo. London: Burns & Oates; New 
York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 1884. 


This digest of the great work of Suarez on the Religious State, although 
abbreviated from the original, is still a large and extensive work in three 
royal octavo volumes. It is published in a very handsome style in large, 
clear print, conveniently divided and arranged. Every scholar knows how 
exhaustively, and with what pre-eminent learning, acuteness, and thorough- 
ness, Suarez handles every great topic upon which he has written. The 
foundation and substance of his doctrine are taken from St. Thomas. 
But he is far more minute and copious in his exposition than his great 
master, and never a servile copyist, so that his works are always original 
and not mere expansions of the text of another. So far as we are informed 
on the subject, the work of Suarez is the best and most complete extant, 
and it possesses the highest authority which any such work by a private 
doctor can have. “In Suaresio tota schola loquitur.” The work is 
theological in its scope and method, and not of the nature of what is called 
“spiritual reading.” Father Humphrey has made his digest in the most 
admirable manner, so that, as it comes from his hand, it is much better 
than a mere literal translation would be. The third volume treats exclu- 
sively of the Society of Jesus. Those who wish to know what this cele- 
brated and calumniated order really is will do well to look here for their 
information, instead of going to books which ¢tontain either falsified or at 
least imperfect and meagre accounts. For theologians, confessors of re- 
ligious, and the members of religious or quasi-religious institutes and 
societies this digest is invaluable. 


MENTAL EVOLUTION IN ANIMALS. By George John Romanes, LL.D., 

» F.R.S., author of Animal Intelligence. With a posthumous Essay on 
Instinct by Charles Darwin, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1884. 


This elaborate contribution to the literature of evolution is characterized 
by the merits and the shortcomings which pertain to the best productions 
of the English followers of Darwin. It is replete with facts and the results 
of close scientific observation ; and this constitutes its chief value in our 
eyes, for its reasoning is loose and defective. It is strange that out of the 
mass of rapidly accumulating data which our present methods of investi- 
gation have enabled naturalists to collate they can give as their final out- 
come nothing more novel or more savory than the crude materialism 
which Broussais years ago offered to the world in the guise of science. 


. The interesting array of facts which Dr. Romanes has culled from zodlogy, 


chemistry, anatomy, and physiology challenge our impartial admiration and 
make us honor the devotion to science which prompted their collection ; 
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but the very assiduity he bestowed on these various lines of minute in- 
quiry seems to have disqualified him for drawing the sole inferences which 
they warrant. The time is ripe almost for clearly indicating the relations 
between the indubitable truths of psychology as held by Aristotle, 
Plato, St. Augustine, and St. Thomas, and the discoveries of modern phy- 
siology. Dr. Romanes’ work, being of almost equal importance with the 
wonderful and painstaking labors of Darwin, is well calculated to furnish 
a text for such an effort, and we will accordingly at a future period recur 
to a fuller consideration of its views. 
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THE BOOK OF THE PROFESSED. 

SPIRITUAL DIRECTION FOR THE USE OF RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES. By the 
author of Golden Sands. Translated from the French by Miss Ella Mc- 
Mahon. Benziger Brothers. 


It is sufficient to say of both these little works that, though small in 
compass, they are solid and extensive in learning. They received the ap- 
probation of many French bishops on their first appearance, and cannot 
but be very helpful to the many devout communities of religious women 
here in America for whom they have been translated. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, FROM THE DISCOVERY OF 
THE CONTINENT. By George Bancroft. The Author’s Last Revision. 
Volume iv. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1884. 


The fourth volume of Mr. Bancroft’s history covers the most momen- 
tous period of our national life; indeed, it may be said to be the period of 
our national birth—the American Revolution; “ America takes up arms 
for self-defence and arrives at independence.” In the twenty-eight chap- 
ters of this volume are delineated the resistance of the colonies to En- 
gland’s mistaken policy towards them, the assembling of a general congress, 
the action of the people and of the States, the first clash of arms and the 
war’s beginning, the State acts of independence, and finally the national 
Declaration of Independence. No one can doubt the patriotism of the 
author, manifested throughout the work with true genuineness, No one 
can fail to appreciate the study and care which characterize these pages, 
manifested both in their historical material and in their classical language. 
This.is one of the finest of American books ever written in the Englis 
language. It cannot fail to be admired wherever that tongue is spoken, 
nor to be translated, as preceding editions have been, into most of the lan- 
guages of civilized nations. Mr. Bancroft’s account of Catholic emanci- 
pation in Canada is interesting, yet not wholly disingenuous. We do not 
agree with him that by the measures then adopted by Great Britain 
towards Canada the Catholic worship was as effectually established in 
Canada as the Presbyterian Church in Scotland. The restoration to the 
Catholics of Canada of their ancient churches and ecclesiastical revenues 
was a simple act of restitution. It thus turned out that the blundering 
policy of the mother-country resulted at once in the independence of the 
American colonies and the disenthralment of the Canadas. We think New 
England and Massachusetts are given undue credit and prominence in the 
struggle for independence, and we regret Mr. Bancroft’s long and studious 
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life has not subdued his prejudices. In his first volume he makes the first 
Maryland colonists consist of a majority of Protestants; in the present vol- 
ume he reduces the Catholics of Maryland to “scarcely an eighth, perhaps 
not more than a twelfth, part of the population.” He attributes to Great 
Britain worldly or political motives for emancipating the Catholics of 
Canada, and the same motive to Congress for extending to Catholics “ the 
principle of religious equality and freedom.” 


Wuat Is “CASTLE GOVERNMENT”? A question answered for Americans 
interested in the Irish Question, by the Irish National League of Ame- 
rica. Chicago: The Irish National League of America. 1884. 


This is one of the most valuable pamphlets we have read on the Irish 
question. Except in Mr. Healy’s Why there zs an Irish Land League, so 
much accurate and clearly-expressed information on an Irish political topic 
has not been given in so small acompass. The brochure is ostensibly is- 
sued for the enlightenment of “ Americans interested in the Irish question ” 
(and that phrase includes, or ought to include, all the publicists of all kinds 
inthe United States); but Irish-Americans and Irishmen who may think 
they know all about public affairs in Ireland will find on reading this pam- 
phlet that they have yet something to learn. We confess ourselves in- 
debted to it for a considerable expansion and clearing of our own views. 

How often do we hear that phrase, “ Castle government,” yet how few, 
if challenged, could give a complete and accurate answer as to what it 
means. An extraordinary difference exists between the form of government 
in vogue in Ireland and that in vogue in England, though both countries are 
technically under the same constitution. Laws are made for Ireland in 
England by Englighmen, but the Irish government to which they are 
handed over to be administered—Castle government—is so constituted that 
it can exercise a most galling system of tyranny without the aid of any laws 
from London. It is an entirely irresponsible, unrepresentative despotism. 
How few understand clearly the difference between this despotism and 
the almost republican freedom enjoyed in England. How few can define 
the functions of the lord-lieutenant, his privy council, his chief secretary, 
his law adviser; or know the important difference between the permanent 
and the non-permanent officials of Dublin Castle ; or understand the circum- 
stances that make the Irish judiciary dependants and tools of the Castle, 
while the English judiciary are independent of the government and fearless 
administrators of justice ; or are aware of the modern system by which Irish 
juries are “ packed” as effectually as they were in O’Connell’s day! All 
this, and more, the pamphlet under notice explains. It is written in a bright 
and picturesque style—perhaps a little too rhetorical for its purpose, al- 

though that makes it easier reading for the general public. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Goldsmith. With a preface and 
notes by Austin Dobson. Parchment Library. New York: Appleton 
& Co, 


Here is dear old Noll’s imperishable masterpiece enshrined in all the 


daintiness of vellum covers, linen paper, antique typography, and a preface 
and notes by that daintiest of literary virtuosos, Austin Dobson! Having 
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seen this “ Parchment Library” edition of the Vicar of Wakefield, nobody 
who truly loves that lovable chronicle will want to see it in any other 
edition. Rarely doa publisher and editor produce such perfect harmony 
between a work and its setting. Mr. Austin Dobson, than whom perhaps 
there is no littérateur living better versed in eighteenth-century lore, has 
put his best work into what must have been truly love’s labor for him. 
His notes are a charming pendant to the text: full of out-of-the-way in- 
formation gathered and selected with evident care, illustrating every illus- 
tratable point in Dr. Primrose’s quaint narration, and given with that sunny 
touch which impatts to the result of intense painstaking the effect of a 
casual gossip by a library fire. To give a taste of their quality we will ex- 
tract a portion of one of the notes. In the note on the vicar’s cure of 
“ thirty-five pounds a year” some curious illustrations are presented as to 
the miserable condition of the Protestant inferior clergy—and the inferior 
clergy numbered half, if not more than half, of the entire body—in England 
in the eighteenth century. Mr. Dobson quotes a paper that appeared in 
the Gentleman's Magazine for November, 1763, the object of which was to 
obtain some increase of theiremoluments, “After describing them,” says 
the note, “in many places as ‘ patrolling the streets from door to door’ at 
stated times ‘to pick up a paultry subscription’; in others, as ‘involv’d in 
debt and drench’d in poverty,’ and in most as ‘drudging on for water-gruel 
and naked wablings, in a threadbare coat,’ the writer finally proposes that 
—assuming the wife’s portion to be enough to place the children in the 

world—they should certainly be allowed ‘ sufficient to maintain a man, with 

one or two domestics, as necessity requires, and to supply the various 

exigencies that commonly happen in a family.’ What this sufficient main- 

tenance, or competency, should be he goes on to explain, and the explana- 

tion is significant: ‘Not the pay of a first-rate officer in the army. No, I 

would hardly ask that of a sufervzsor in the excise, much less the thousands 

of the commissioners. But I would have him set above the swarm of ex- 

cisemen with their fiftzes. I would have his place, which is of more impor- 

tance than any other in the nation, to be at least as good as my lord’s 
honest steward’s, and somewhat better than his du¢ler’s or valet de chambre's. 

I presume no reasonable man will think 80/. a year, at least, too much for 
a clergyman to live upon as he ought.’” We can agree with Mr. Dobson 
that the modesty of this demand goes far to prove the pleader’s conten- 
tion: 
Mr. Dobson’s Preface is a bright and graceful little piece of criticism. 


MEMOIR OF CHARLES LOWE. By his wife, Martha Perry Lowe. Boston: 
Cupples, Upham & Co., Old Corner Bookstore. 1884. 


Mr. Lowe graduated with high honors at Harvard University in 1847, 
was afterwards tutor, studied for the Unitarian ministry, and was engaged 
in various avocations connected with his profession until his death at the age 
of forty-six. He was the founder and first editor of the Unitarian Review. 
His character, as portrayed by Mrs. Lowe, was one of singular sincerity, up- 
rightness, and amiability, and the story of his life shows that he endeavored 
from his childhood up to fulfil his duty, as his conscience dictated it to him, 
with fidelity and earnestness. Some of the best and most pleasing phases 
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of New England character and life, simple and charming scenes of home-like 
virtue and happiness, episodes of foreign travel and of our late civil war, 
described in a natural and quiet style with a lady’s perfectly correct taste 
and sense of propriety, relieve and diversify the narrative of the profes- 
sional and official career of the subject of the biography. In this career 
Mr. Lowe undoubtedly acquired a very important influence, and won for 
himself an unusual amount of esteem and affection from persons of very 
various opinions and sympathies in his denomination. We have no wish 
to say anything on this head, although it is not devoid of interest as per- 
taining to the religious history of the descendants of the Puritans. Let it 
suffice to express the opinion we have formed after reading this Memoir, 
that Mr. Lowe was one of those who had his face and not his back turned 
toward God and heaven, toward the light of Christianity and the hope of 
improving the world by religion and not by agnosticism. He sought to 
preserve and fan the dying flame of belief still left among the offspring of 
the Puritans, and to preach the pure and high Christian morality which is 
giving way before a paganism slightly, when it is at all, veiled by a nomi- 
nal ‘respect for the Christian law. The tone of the biography shows that 
his true and faithful companion is of one mind and heart with him. It is 
morally wholesome and pure, as well as genial, and we think will have a 
good influence upon that class of persons who are likely to read it, in 
checking the tendency to scepticism and materialism. 


WHat MiGHT HAVE BEEN. From‘the French. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
1vol.12mo. London: Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic Pub- 
lication Society Co. 

This is another of those delightful stories which have made Mrs. Cashel 
Hoey’s name a word to conjure with in Catholic homes. With all the 
grace and lightness of touch which give to the work of French writers so 
peculiar a fascination, What Might Have Been is a novel of the whole- 
somest kind. Its scene is laid in France, chiefly during the period covered 
by the Franco-Prussian war; and some of. its incidents are exciting epi- 
sodes of battle occurring to characters in the story who are attached to the 
Army of the Loire. Not seldom does it happen that books of the whole- 
somer kind are found to be heavy reading for young people. Here isa 
book whose plot and incidents are as thrilling as its lesson is exalting. 


HAaND-BooK OF TREE-PLANTING; or, Why to Plant, Where to Plant, 
What to Plant, How to Plant. By Nathaniel H. Egleston, Chief of 
Forestry Division, Department of Agriculture, Washington. New 
York: Appleton & Co. 1884. 


As we do not pretend to have any special knowledge about tree-plant- 
ing, we will not presume to criticise this handy little volume. But there 
can be no doubt of the importance of the subject it treats of, and there 
can be little doubt that the author is well fitted for his task. He says his 
book is “ not designed so much for the amateur or the ornamental planter 
as for the one who is desirous of cultivating trees on the large scale, and 
with a view to profit rather than to adornment or mere zsthetic effect ”; but 
he has “ endeavored to treat the subject in such a manner as will make the 
work a proper guide to the tree-planter, whoever he may be or whatever 
may be his object in planting.” 
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EpITH : A Tale of the Present Day. By Lady Herbert. London: Richard 
Bentley & Son. (For sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co.) 


Lady Herbert is noted for her crisp, graphic style and her power of 
manipulating dramatic situations, In this book all her rare gifts are dis- 
played at their best. Zdzth is a story of absorbing interest, told with con. 
summate skill and fine feeling. It is a tale of actual life in the present 
day, and the characters are not sticks but flesh-and-blood people. Need- 
less to say its tone is pure and truly Catholic. From all points of view it 
deserves high commendation. ; 


A GRAVEYARD FLOWER. By Wilhelmine Von Hillern. From the Ger- 
man by Clara Bell. New York: W. S. Gottsberger. 1884. 


This flower has a deathly odor. Wilhelmine Von Hillern is a very sen- 
timental person, intent only on searching for means of exciting emotions 
of an unwholesome nature and touching the morbid sensibilities of frivo- 
lous readers. The heroine of the story, daughter of the gardener of the 
graveyard, being placed in a difficult dilemma between two lovers, a count 
and a hearse-driver, extricates herself, although an innocent and pious Ca- 
tholic girl, by taking poison and dying, after devoutly receiving the last 
sacraments. The count buries her in his own tomb, and Walter, her other 
lover, drives the hearse. After the funeral Walter passes all his leisure 
time sitting on the ground near her tomb, where he is found one morning 
by the grave-digger, dead. “ Not far off lay a thrush frozen to death. The 
winter wind had been merciful to Walter, and had laid an icy hand on his 
fiery griefs. Peace brooded over all the graves.” Would that all such 
literature as this might share the fate of the thrush! It is fit only for those 
silly girls who wander into the woods hand-in-hand and take Paris-green, 


A SHORT MEMOIR OF ESTERINA ANTINORI. Translated from the Italian 
by Lady Herbert. Dedicated to the Children of the Sacred Heart in 
England, Ireland, and America. Dublin: Gill & Son. 1884. 


Little Esther, the daughter of the Marquis Antinori, was a pupil of the 
Roman Academy of the Sacred Heart, who died during the Christmas week 
of 1881, at the age of seventeen. She was just one of the loveliest and 
best of that numerous band of maidens who may be counted by thousands 
in the convent schools. To these, and more than others to the pupils of 
the Sacred Heart, this charming Memoir from the graceful hand of Lady 
Herbert will be specially interesting. Esterina was about to enter the 
novitiate. However, the Lord took her with her wreath and blue ribbon 
and premium of excellence, instead of waiting until she was decorated with 
the cross and ring. May her bright example encourage her fellow-pupils 
to follow her footsteps in the path which leads to the blessedness she is 
now enjoying! 








